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The Insurance Capital 


Frank Malley, Managing Editor, has gone back into the 
record books of 1867, blown away the dust and come up 
with an interesting commentary on the role played by 
insurance in the growth of our great city, New York. 
In those days—as New York City was just beginning to 
crawl—they were writing insurance (nation-wide) to the 
tune of 150 million dollars a year. You'll agree that 
there have been some changes made. Turn to page 10 
and follow the amazing growth; it’s the story of eighty- 
four years of insurance in action. See Specrator’s View 
for a behind-the-scenes glimpse at the story behind this 
story. 


Six Months’ Report 


There’s wisdom in checking all mid-year figures to deter- 
mine the progress made as compared with last year. This 
month we present quite a few months’ figures for fire. 
casualty and life companies. They begin on page 14. In- 
terestingly enough, they reflect things that have been 
prominent in insurance news—such as the tight casualty 
market. 


Tabulating Values 


Departments 


“Life insurance has its highest value when you need it 
most.” Ralph Kennon, comptroller of the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
in this exclusive story for THe Spectator, sets about to 
show how his company is providing that “highest value” 
to the tune of 10,000 checks a month. Mr. Kennon’s per- 
sonal experiences are related on page 22. 


in this Month’s Issue 


Editorials, p. 6; THe Spectrator’s View, p. 8; Cross 
Country, p. 24; Property Insurance Review, p. 42; Life 
Insurance Review, p. 46; On the Horizon, p. 50; Life 
Contracts, p. 52; Sales Briefings, p. 54; Tax Analysis, p. 
56; Investments. p. 60; Verdict, p. 62; New England, p. 
66; Washington Report, p. 68; Canada, p. 72. 
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WHERE PEOPLE'S SAVINGS WORK 


44.6 Growth of principal investments (in billions of 
dellars) of life insurance companies, mutual 
savings banks, and savings and loan associa- 
tions combined over the last three decades. 


Insurance 


This graph illustrates the growth 
of major investments of the no- 
tion's three principal thrift institu- 
tions combined — life insurance, 
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mutual savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations—over the 
last three decades. Dollars are in 
billions. 


Today it is these thrift institu- 
tions that are the major element 
in the nation’s capital markets. 
Indeed, they are the medium for 
mobilizing the savings of tens of 
millions of persons of small or 
moderate means and for chan- 
neling these funds into productive 
uses for the good of the people 





1951 


OTHER and the economy as a whole. 
INVESTMENTS 
PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 








Something OH 


_ prohibition era eliminated the urge of the 

majority to see how the world would act when 
relieved of the sufferings and temptations that liquor 
occasions. The cost of a bottle or a glass, with tax. 
in the present day, combined with the attraction of 
radio and television has lessened the urge of the ma- 
jority to stray from the paths of temperance. The press 
and insurance statistics do not contain, in conse- 
quence, their one-time quota of proof of the evils of 
liquor and the rewards inherent in sobriety. Such 
was not the case years ago. There were companies 
which accepted only abstainers for fire insurance. In 
America and England many companies underwrote 
abstainers only, or gave them preferred rates on their 
life insurance. Separate records of mortality were 
kept for the temperate by most carriers. 


THe Specrator’s J. M. Skinner, backed by statistics 
from England, wrote in 1901: “It is now generally 
recognized that the alcohol habit is one of the main 
factors in determining the length of life. Diet,” he 
said, “atmosphere, avocation and habit have a marked 
effect upon life. Clergymen are noted for longevity. 
Saloon-keepers have a high rate of mortality.” 
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Something Fin 


HE latest round of new and higher rates for private 

passenger automobile liability insurance, which hit 4 
number of states during July and August, reached New 
York State late last month with a new approach. The 
Empire State has embarked, for better or for worse, upon 
a type of merit rating plan. Basically, the new rating 
plan allows a 10 per cent reduction in rates to motorisis 
who have not been in an accident causing bodily injury 
loss, or in two accidents causing property damage loss 
in an 18-month period. The motorist who has been com- 
pletely free of accidents for the same period will pay 
about 20 per cent less for his liability coverage. This 
plan goes into effect on November 1. 


The ever-mounting cost of underwriting automobile 
insurance is causing an intolerable situation for the insur- 
ance companies. In 1951 stock companies lost about 
$110,000,000. The record continues upward in 1952. 
With the news stress on the present action of the new 
rating plan, perhaps, at long last, when the careful driver 
finds tangible reward for his caution, the point that the 
drivers make the rates will sink home and experience will 
improve. It will be interesting to watch. 
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In Action 












JN modern America constancy in income is of prime concern to the family. Urban concen- 
tration intensifies the need and the determination of the individual to be financially inde- 
pendent. Social security on sustenance levels is not, has not been, nor ever will be the envisioned 
or the designed purpose of the free American. 

In the annals of the Republic its citizens have countered disaster and its menace by sacrifice 
and work. They were first among all races to realize, however, that sacrifice and work to be effee- 
tive must be buttressed by sound insurance. Upon this formula they have built for a better 
way of life, and a way to live when the threat of loss became a reality. 

A student of the body politic thus can, when he heralds a triumph in commerce or industry 
or in the preservation of family integrity, set forth an insurance development which has aided 
or husbanded that achievement. Ocean marine, fire, life, liability, surety, and property damage 
among many forms of coverage readily are recognized for their timely service in bringing 
greatness to the nation and security and stability to its people. 

Faced now with a need to maintain his income uninterrupted, the American sought and 
found in insurance the answer to his problem. The record of accident and health, hospitali- 
zation and disability in recent years gives positive evidence of its availability and acceptance 
by wage earners as a replacement for income. 

The Accident Insurance Register of 1952 published by THE SPECTATOR shows that the 
total payments made by policyholders for the various types of income protection were 
$1,594,484,616 last year, while the total losses incurred by the companies were $1,093,788,843. 
The financial distress obviated by the payment of almost a billion and a tenth dollars in one 
year is not easy of comprehension. Employees and employers were saved a burden which could 
have impoverished the former and bankrupted the latter. The Register, which reports on over 
500 companies, gives the following aggregates of premiums earned: group accident and health, 
$842,987,569, accident only, $109,304,436, accident and health, $342,419,684, non-cancell- 
able accident and health, $62,394,587, hospitalization and medical expense, $166,619,061. 


BTIU Calle 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 







































Something Bicscivisedh 


" 1915, one hundred children out of every thousand 

born in the United States died before reaching their 
first birthday. Ten years ago the rate was 47 per 1000 
live births. By 1948, it had decreased to 32. Notwith- 
standing the remarkable reduction in infant mortality, 
there is much room for improvement, as records of some 
states prove. 


In the past fifty years, the life expectancy at birth in 
this country has increased from 49 to 68 years. The crude 
death rate for the nation has decreased from 17.2 per 
1000 population for the registration states in 1900 to 
9.9 in 1948. But death rates, although important indices 
in medical statistics, must be used carefully. Age, sex 
and composition of the population, climatic conditions, 
per capita income, urban-rural distribution, and _per- 
centage of non-whites must all receive consideration. 
Since no two states will be found to be closely correlated 
on all the factors mentioned, it is doubtful if any of the 
meaningful conclusions can be ‘drawn from a comparison 
of death rates alone. 


GERHARD HirscHFELD 


Director 
Research Council for . 
Economic Security 









Something i 


oo air outside is military. The sounds are not 
of bombs, or guns and cannons. Martial music 
from a thousand bands and drum corps lead men 
up America’s most historic street. Since its founding, 
the might of the Republic has marched up New 
York’s Fifth Avenue on their way to war and as 
they came from victory. Washington and -Jackson, 
Grant and his great lieutenants Sherman and Sheri- 
dan, Dewey and Pershing, Marshall, MacArthur and 
Eisenhower, all lead their men to the acclaim of 
millions. 

In peace today the American Legion has come as 
a symbol of America’s hope for the perpetuation of 
the right of every man on earth in freedom, to be 
independent of others’ shackles, as he strives for the 
attainment of his destiny. 

The American Legion insures this country of 
strength in its will to persist in the ideals and prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded and by which it 
is grown to preeminence among the nations of the 
world. The men and women who once would sac- 
rifice their lives in battle to preserve our integrity 
now stand firm against the disintegrating forces of 
socialism and communism that could submerge our 
independence. The institution of insurance is in- 
debted to the American Legion and its thousands. 
The Legion stands firm as an impregnable citadel 
to guard. 
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THE 
SPEGTATOR’S 
VIEW 


--- editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


New York City 


There’s a pretty picture of New York 
City’s skyline one page 11 of this issue. 
But it isn’t necessary to flip ahead to 
take a peek at it—instead, shut your 
eyes and conjure up your own image 


of New York City with its hustle-bustle . 


and bigness. What do you see? Tall 
buildings, that almost tickle the clouds; 
ships snuggled into hundreds of ports; 
thousands of people seemingly going 
nowhere, and in a mad race to get 
there. Yes, that’s New York City. 

But it wasn’t always like that. In 
1867, for example, there was no ma- 
jestic skyline, no traffic to speak of, 
and no mad scramble for the sub-ter- 
ranean “Uptown Express.” New York 
City was just a “kid in rompers.” 

But even then they were writing in- 
surance in New York City; the state 
was accounting for about one-third of 
the total premium volume of the whole 
country—which, by the way, amounted 
to 150 million dollars in 1867. 

And that’s just where Mr. Malley. 
THe Spectator’s Managing Editor, 
takes up his story and clearly i)- 
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lustrates the role played by insurance 
in the growth of a great American 
metropolis: New York City. It’s the 
story of eighty-four years of insurance 
in action. 

Incidentally—and here we go behind 
the scenes for a moment—to give com- 
plete coverage on this story we as- 
signed our associate editor, John Kirk, 
the job of photographically depicting 
The Insurance Capital. Whereupon. 
Mr. Kirk took the subway to Brook- 
lyn’s shores one August afternoon and 
photographed the skyline from atop 
a hotel roof. He then traveled into the 
heart of the insurance district at lunch 
hour to graphically depict the throngs 
of people working in this area. 

All in all we know you'll enjoy read- 
ing New York City: Insurance Capital. 
It begins on page 10. 


Half-Way Mark 


There seems to be little question but 
that frequent checking on the progress 
being made by the companies enables 
them to make adjustments to nip loom- 
ing difficulties in the bud. Most com- 
panies make a month-to-month check of 
their affairs, and many of them draw 
up more comprehensive quarterly re- 
ports. A few (all too few, it seems to 
us) get out printed six-months’ reports 
for the benefit of their stockholders. 
policyholders and agents. 

The wisdom of thoroughly checking 
all mid-year figures to determine how 
things are going this year as compared 
with last year cannot be argued. This 
month THe Spectator presents a num- 
ber of the six-months’ figures for fire. 
casualty and life companies. They re- 
vealed a great deal to us, and we feel 
sure that your study of these pages will 
prove equally rewarding to you. 

In general, you will find that the in- 
surance business is still growing, still 
taking bites of the great market that 
growing America offers. In certain 
types of companies, however, you will 
see a leveling off. or even a drop in 
premium volume. This will occur most 
frequently among those companies 
writing primarily casualty lines. The 
drop in premium volume, of course, 
reflects the tightening of underwriting 
by companies in an effort to improve 
“sour” lines. 

It is always interesting to check 
figures like these since they mirror 
things that have been prominent in in- 
surance news. For example, the hue 
and cry about the tight casualty market 
raised by many agents is proven to 
have some justification in the very fact 
that premium volume is leveling off or 
dropping in many companies’ figures. 
Continuing poor experience is also 





shown. But most important—for all 


types of companies—the six-months’ 


record shows proof of strength and 
stability. It shows the healthy condi. 
tion of the insurance business, in spite 
of many adverse circumstances. It is a 
tribute to company managements anc 
proof of management’s awareness 0’ 
its responsibilities to stockholders an 
policyholders. 


10,000 Checks 


Ralph Kennon, comptroller of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., starts 
off his article in this issue by quoting 
the truism “Life Insurance has _ its 
highest value when you need it most.” 
He states further that Northwestern 
National provides that “highest value” 
to the tune of 10,000 checks a month. 

What seems most important about 
these checks is that they are largely 
handled on punched cards. Not that 
this is so unusual in this era of mech- 
anization, when punched cards are as 
familiar as typewritten letters, but it 
is important in the attitude it shows. 
It is important to the Northwestern 
National to get those checks out in the 
mail as quickly and as easily as pos- 
sible. In these days of rising costs, the 
more mechanized office operations can 
be made, the more economical they be- 
come, and the greater the volume of 
business the company can transact. 

In addition, people are waiting for 
those checks—a bereaved family, the 
elderly pensioner, the lad starting col- 
lege—all depend heavily on the prompt 
arrival of the life insurance check. 

Mr. Kennon details at some length 
the other manifold uses to which mod- 
ern equipment is put by his organiza- 
tion. It is hardly possible that anyone 
in the insurance business, no matter 
whether his primary concern is life, 
fire or casualty, nor whether he comes 
from the ranks of agents or company 
executives, would not learn something 
worthwhile from this informative ar- 
ticle. 


Nice Approach 


One trend that becomes more and 
more apparent as you drive around the 
country is the tendency for vendors of 
all types to make it easier for people to 
buy products or services at their estab- 
lishments. In recent years we have seen 
the mushrooming of thousands of drive- 
in movies, drive-in restaurants, and even 
drive-in banks. In keeping with this 
trend we thought the conversion of 4 
filling station into an insurance agenc’ 
showed a good bit of ingenuity com- 
bined with some practical business 
sense. Pictures and story on page 39. 
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“From Boyhood On, i 
(Ine ambition!” | 


says Mrs. Robert R. Humpton, 
Burlington, lowa 


“After his first year of college Bob decided that 
life insurance was the field of selling he wanted 
most. His production was good from the minute 
he entered the business. How could it help but be 
with Minnesota Mutual’s dynamic sales tools? Bob 
found that working for Minnesota Mutual is like 
belonging to a great family, and the satisfaction he 
receives by making a valuable contribution to society 
cannot be put into words. 

“After a little over four years with Minnesota 
Mutual, we recently bought our second new car, 
have our own home and a son and daughter. Their 
Dad is happy in his work and the entire family 
is proud and happy to be a part of such a fine 
company.” 

Robert R. Humpton attributes bis spectacular 

selling success to Minnesota Mutual’s Organized 

Sales Plan with the amazing Success-O-Graph*. 

used exclusively by many Minnesota Mutualites. 

“Registered U.S. Trademark 
The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota Organized 1880 











Worry KILLS People 





The way American United figures it, there 
is enough for a man to worry about 
nowadays, without adding sales pressure 

to all the other things pushing him. Not 
only that, but we discovered that folks work 
better in a relaxed atmosphere, when they 
are being helped instead of pushed. 

This help consists of recognizing human 
values, meeting the problems of the field 
with understanding, recognizing the value of 
quality business over mere volume, 
designing practical sales tools a man can 
actually use, inviting suggestions from men 
on the firing line—and acting on them. 

To put it another way: “‘being small 
enough to be human”’. 

As you know, American United IS small 
enough to be small and big enough—on 
its 75th birthday in 1952—to enjoy the 
advantages of bigness, too. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Dwelling Risks 
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Still Under-Insured 
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AY IN AND DAY OUT, fire company 

adjusters find that the insuring public 

is receiving less than the sound value in- 

volved because of too little insurance car- 

ried in line with current high replacement 
costs. 


Even at this late date, an aggressive cam- 
paign by producers to write insurance to 
present value undoubtedly would produce 
excellent results, and certainly would cor- 
rect a dangerous situation for Insured who 
may be sitting innocently by with a poten- 
tial penalty, coinsurance or otherwise, 
hanging over their heads. The need for 
adequate insurance protection seems to 
be true on small businesses and dwellings 
particularly. 


Our Agents are welcome to ask our 
Advertising Department for “increased 
values" sales literature and letters to assist 
them in campaigning for this new business 
among present policyholders, especially. 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
New York Philadelphia San Francisco 
Detroit Chicago Boston 
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New York City: 
Insurance Capital 


OT long ago there appeared in an 

issue of THE Spectator an article 
which explained the part played by 
insurance in the building of the great 
super-highway, the New Jersey Turn- 
pike. Our purpose in writing that article 
was to illustrate something often over- 
looked by insurance people—the great 
part that our business plays in the 
American economy and in building the 
American Way of Life. This article 
takes a little different approach. It is 
an attempt to show the part played by 
insurance in the growth and the day- 
to-day activities of our greatest Ameri- 
can metropolis, New York City. 


ARLY in the first year of Tue 
SPECTATOR’S existence (1868) the 
following item appeared (their italics) : 
“Sixty millions of dollars were paid 
in the United States last year, for life 
insurance. Ninety millions of dollars 
were paid for fire insurance. One hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars for 
insurance in a single year!” 

It was only a little note, no more, in 
fact, than has been quoted, but it is 
readily apparent that THE Spectator 
was impressed with the size of the 
business it served. 

Back in those days the magazine was 
written and published in Chicago, but 
a great many of its statistics were drawn 
from New York State where, apparently, 
there existed a pretty well-organized 
insurance department and a fairly com- 
prehensive set of statistical reporting 
requirements for insurance companies. 
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By Francis J. Malley 
Managing Editor 


It was only natural that New York 
state should be fairly well-advanced 
along these lines because the insurance 
business itself was already thriving in 
New York State. It is difficult to de- 
termine just how many companies were 
operating in New York City, the great 
natural port that already had a popula- 
tion in the neighborhood of 1.3 million. 
However, statistics in the first volume of 
THE Spectator show that there were 
105 fire and marine insurance com- 
panies domiciled in New York State 
and 28 life insurance companies. 

It seems only reasonable to assume 
that the majority of these companies 
had their main offices in New York. 
Certainly it would be advantageous for 
the marine companies to be close to the 
ships of the great port and the shipping 
companies clustered downtown. It would 
seem logical too that the other insurance 
companies would be down there close 
to the ships that brought news and 
information from England and the other 
countries of the world. 

By 1867 English insurance companies 
had started branching out into the 
American market, and just the year be- 
fore, 1866. two of them, the North 
British & Mercantile and the Queen, 
had opened New York offices as their 
United States branches. The earliest, 
the Royal. had been operatine since 
1851. Another, the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, had come over in 1862. 

Insurance was such a thriving busi- 


Photography by John Kirk 


ness in New York in 1867, as a matter 
of fact, that companies domiciled in 
that state accounted for about one-third 
of the total premium volume of the 
whole country. Premiums for compa- 
nies of all types amounted to $52,705,- 
793 of which life premiums were $26,- 
634,061 and fire and marine companies 
$26,071,732. Assets of all insurance 
companies domiciled in New York 
amounted to $126,849,407 with life 
companies accounting for $65,522.978 
and fire and marine companies the re- 
maining $61,326,429. 

So, even as long ago as 1867, insur- 
ance was big business in New York 
City. It gave employment to a great 
many people, circulated millions of 
dollars into the growing financial ;com- 
plexities of the city and issued policies 
that provided protection to lives and 
property across the length and breadth 
of the United States. 

* * * 

By the year 1950, a great many 
things had happened to New York City. 
It had a population of nearly eight mil- 
lion people. It was the financial center 
of the United States and possibly even 
of the world. Certainly, with the 
United Nations headquarters rising at 
42nd Street and the East River, it was 
becoming the world’s political center. 

From a relatively small area at the 
foot of Manhattan Island, New York 
had spread out until it occupied 314.2 
square miles and had completely ab- 
sorbed the City of Brooklyn. 


And how had the insurance compa- 
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nies fared during this tremendous pe- 
riod of growth? Well in 1867 there 
had been 133 insurance companies of 
all types domiciled in New York State; 
in 1950 there were 192 companies that 
had their principle offices within the 
five boroughs of New York City.* 


Some 1950 Figures 


These 192 companies had assets 
amounting to $27,953.117,000, of which 
the 21 life insurance companies ac- 
counted for $24,133,556,000, and the 
171 fire and casualty companies the re- 
maining $3,819,561,000. 

Premiums for all types of insurance 
brought $4,335,078,000 into these New 
York City offices during 1950. Of this 
amount $1,624,198,000 was fire and 


* This does not include a number of com- 
panies which have their ‘home offices’’ 
in New York, but which actually have 
their main office in some other city. 


casualty premiums and $2,710,880,000 
was for life insurance protection. 

Can you imagine what astonishment 
would be shown by that early writer 
for THE SPECTATOR who was so stunned 
at $150 million in premiums for the 
whole country in 1867? What would 
he say to the fact that companies domi- 
ciled in New York City alone took in 
$4.3 billions in premiums during 1950? 


Surprising Facts 

Here are some other facts that might 
leave him gasping: 

1. The largest single fire and casualty 
company in the country is located in 
New York City. (The Home Insurance 
Company.) 

2. The first, third and fourth largest 
life insurance companies in the coun- 
try are located in New York City, and 
the second largest is just across the 
river in Newark. (The Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company, the Equitable 
Life Insurance Society of the United 
States, and the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company is the Newark, N. J., 
company.) 

3. In 1950 New Yorkers paid $1,029,- 
124,699 in premiums for fire and cas- 
ualty insurance protection and $583,- 
000,000 in premiums for life insurance. 

4. In New York City there are 17,- 
642 brokers and 4376 agents in the fire 
and casualty insurance field and 21,497 
life insurance agents. 

And what about those four English 
companies that were feeling their way 
in 1867? By 1950 they were still doing 
very well, thank you. As a matter of 
fact they had been joined by 59 other 
companies that were either the United 
States branches of British companies, 
or United States corporations con- 
trolled by British companies. In 1950 
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these British companies in the fire and 
casualty insurance business had assets 
amounting to $891,098,000 and showed 
net premiums written of $381,450,000. 

Furthermore, in the period between 
1867 and 1950, other foreign fire and 
casualty companies had followed the 
British example and set up U. S. 
branches. In 1950 the following coun- 
tries had companies with headquarters 
in New York City: Switzerland, five 
companies; France, five; Canada, four; 
Denmark, three; Sweden, two; Czecho- 
slovakia, Hong Kong and China, one 
each. This makes a total of 85 foreign 
or foreign-controlled companies that 
had their principle United States offices 
in New York. 


The following table shows the loca- 


erally around Manhattan. The heaviest 
concentration is in Postal Zone 17 
which is New York’s east side mid-town 
area, handy to a number of the city’s 
transportation facilities. But the life 
companies by no means dominate the 
area. 


Zone 38 


The tremendous concentration of fire 
and casualty companies in Postal Zone 
38, on the other hand, shows that this 
part of the business has never really 
succeeded in moving very far from the 
area close to the old shipping center 
of New York in 1867. Actually the 
concentration of these companies is 
much denser than the table shows, 
because these companies do not really 
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York’s piace as the insurance capita) 
of the United States can be seen in 








the relationship of the premiums and 
assets of companies domiciled in that 
city as compared with the overall total. 
In 1950 New York companies ac- 
counted for 23.8 per cent of all the 
fire and casualty premiums written in 
the country, and their assets accounted 
for 29.2 per cent of the assets for all 
fire and casualty companies. The life 





Some of the lunch hour crowd as they saunter, walk, stroll and run along John Street at William. 


tion of various types of companies in 
New York City according to postal 


zones: 
Fire & Postal 
Casualty Life Zone 

0 1 1 

y 2 3 

5 0 4 

14 1 5 

6 1 6 

4 l 7 

1 2 10 

12 l 16 

3 6 17 

5 2 19 

0 l 21 

] 0 22 

] 0 23 

0 l 27 
108 l 38 

l 0 Bronx 

] 1 Brooklyn 


A glance at the table shows that the 
life companies are spread pretty gen- 
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occupy the whole of Postal Zone 38, 
but only that area bounded on the 
north by Anne Street, on the east by 
Pearl Street, on the south by Wall 
Street, and on the west by Nassau 
Street. 

Furthermore, this area is also 
crowded with branch offices of compa- 
nies with home offices outside of New 
York City, the offices of various rating, 





safety and other bureaus, and the of- 
fices of a great many of New York 
City’s staggering number of agents and 
brokers. 


Perhaps the best gauge of New 


insurance companies with their prin- 
cipal offices in New York City had 
37.6 per cent of the assets for the whole 
of the life insurance business in the 
United States and their premium in- 
come was 53.9 per cent of the total. 


It seems impossible to estimate the 
number of people in New York who 
are employed in the insurance business, 
but certainly the number must be in 
excess of 200,000. Some of the larger 
companies, life, fire and casualty num- 
ber 3000 or more employees in their 
New York offices. Some of the large 
agencies number over a hundred em- 
ployees. A person need only wander 
down William Street during lunch hour, 
or around closing time, to see the vast 
throngs milling through the streets, 
to get some idea of the vast number 
of people working in the insurance 
business. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$2.* 9 
2 $5 






111 JOHN STREET 








ASSETS 
Cash in banks and in office....... $ 2,529,601 
Bonds 
United States Government ..... $18,451,095 
State and Municipal ........... 3,098,337 
Industrial and Miscellaneous .. 20,331 
21,569,763 
Preferred Stocks 
PE MEAD |. 90460400000 e066 <0 $ 1,662,738 
DED  div.cinb ov cbvemheccnace ts 336,875 
Industrial and Miscellaneous .. 2,953,814 
oe 5,003,427 
Common Stocks 
ME Wieweenceeucbececduvebiecet $ 2,254,550 
Public Utility . 2,221,670 
ee ae eae 755,500 
Industrial and Miscellaneous ... 6,342,203 
—— 11,573,923 
Fulton Fire Insurance Company 
Stock (wholly owned) ......... 2,382,423 
Agency Balances not over 90 
RE eer ere 2,584,723 


Other Admitted Assets .......... 4,238,350 





$49,882,210 





Total Admitted Assets .... 









would be $49,734,420 and policyholders’ surplus $16,659,797. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exch. Building, Chicago 4, Ill. 























You Name It...We've Got It... 


Years ago Mutual of Omaha was convinced that no 
single plan of insurance could meet the needs of 
all people under all conditions. Today there’s a 
wide and flexible variety of low-cost plans in the 
Mutual of Omaha portfolio. What’ll it be? Sick- 
ness and Accident Protection? Income Replacement ? 
Hospital Insurance? Surgical? Dread Disease? 
Group? World-wide Travel Accident? Mutual of 
Omaha has them all, and more besides. The policy- 
owner can pick most any plan or combination of 
plans he wants, at a price he can afford to pay. More 
than 24% million policyowners now look to Mutual 
of Omaha for protection. In 1951 alone,-Mutual of 
Omaha paid more than 55 million dollars in benefits. 


Mutual 


OF OMAH ° 
The Largest Exclusive Health & Accident Company in the World! 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, Omaha, Nebraska 














* Bonds and stocks valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners.—On the basis of June 30, 1952 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, total admitted assets 


Securities carried at $1,068.403 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


This Company Has Paid Dividends Each Year Since 1853 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





Semi-annual Statement, June 30, 1952 


LIABILITIES 
















Reserve for Unearned Premiums. $23,044,217 
Losses in Process of Adjustment. 6,218,150 
Reserve for Federal and Other 
MO ov cnspeedesububsipeueesss 625,000 
Reserve for all other Liabilities. . 3,187,256 
CRONE ndo-ida man evden eterna to tans $ 4,000,000 
Voluntary Reserve ...........-+0- 500,000 
ren ee 12,307,587 
*Policyholders’ Surplus .... 16,807,587 
TO - iia den SOS $49,882,210 


















PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 







w Ww 


Fifty-Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $181,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $79,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $217,000,000 . .. The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 
qualified. 


w Ww xe 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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Comparative Six Months Operating Results of 
Property Companies 


STOCK COMPANTES 






















































































| Reserve | 
NAME AND End-| | | for Dividends Losses Under- 
LOCATION OF | ing | Total Special |Unassigned| Losses | Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
COMPANY June | Capital | Admitted Total Surplus Funds eet | Premium | Premiums; Stock- | Premiums | (Includi Expenses | Profit o- 
30 | Paid-Up | Assets Liabilities | Funds Surplus | Adi. Exp.) Reserve | Written | holders Earned | Adi. Exp) Incurred Loss 
| $ $ $ | s | $ j $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Alistate Fire,.... .---| 1962 300,000 pete 5,053,021'.........| 3,691.941) 823,213) 2,061,126 ee 7,114,253| 3,737,637; 2,688,815 687,501 
Ch cago, I. 1951 300,000, 5,71 2,493,017) : 2,922,190 610,566| 1,561,755 eaaer 6,267,848) 3,027,312| 1,736,105 504,431 
Allstate Insur............ 1952} 1,500,000) 117,062, zi papa ey on , ; 25,258,116) 28,140,079; 51,881,942) 57,388,792) 231,526) 39,079,076) 23,320,267| 10,423,665) 5,335,144 
Chicago, III 1951) 1,500,000 ‘ 19,884,183) 21,624,823) 38,219,088) 40,813,626, 178,255) 28,699,508) 18,625,878) 8,318,453| 1,755,177 
Amer. Auto. Fire 1952) 1,200,000! 18,551, iss] "1 oes 710 . 6,284,490; 1,231,423) 8,586,131; 7,789,443 a4| 7,137,003) 3,204,215; 3,028,769 904,019 
St. Louis, Mo. 1951; 1,200,000) 17,105,539) 11,137,661|..... 4,767,878} 1,316,900} 8,900,564) 8,119,529 a187| 7,520,129) 3,785,827) 3,362,963 371,239 
gC eee 1952) 2,000,000} 73,819,815) 51,462,614). . 20,357,202, 25,829,056) 23,924,996) 25,044,053} 500,000) 22,176,009) 13,067,487; 9,307,352) — 198,631 
St. Louis, Mo. 1951} 2,000,000) 72,112,885) 50,993,272)..... 19,119, ,613| 25,113,824| 24,432,854, 24,575,077 500,000 21,629,850) 12,991,308) 9,719,685|— 1,081,144 
American Credit Ind. 1952| 1,500,000) 14,600,101} 4,687,574) 236,347, 8,176,180, 1,518,385) 1,945,092) 2,066,502) 600,000) 2,071,951) 392,941) 882,818) 796,192 
Baltimore, Md. | 1951; 1,500,000 perce 4,459,675, 223,216 7,899,314; 1,450,503) 1,934,165) 2,061,913 500,000; 1,944,800 242,085 851,253 851,462 
American Fidelity 1952} 1,000,000) 4,572,517; 3,123,072) 449,445, 1,458,720) 1,484,559) 1,643,712 30,000; 1,342,926 869,942 529,514; —56,530 
chester, N. H. 1951} 1,000,000) 4,085,317| 2,658,969 | 426,348, 1,237,262) 1,313,069) 1,476,764 30,000; 1,203,208 850,913 484,138} —131,842 
American General Ins. | 1952) 1,600,000) 14,382,150 7,905,542 4, coty 808 2,556,228, 4,884,784) 4,340,136 105,000; 4,024,076) 2,432,359) 1,504,783 86,932 
Houston, Texas | 1951! 1,500,000! 11,937,519| 6,105,554 ; 4,33 1,711,956; 3,851,197) 3,254,915, 105,000) 2,998,296 1,917,946) 1,216,842) —136,493 
American | 1952) 1,000,000) 16,567,650! 12,235,969) 1,331,681) 2000.00 3,782,192! 7,566,615 8,506,590 53,500) 7,661,544) 3,764,748) 3,297,735 599.061 
Indianapolis, Ind. | 1951} 1,000,000! 14,578,021) 10,609,605; 968,417) 2,000,000) 3,542,475; 6,168,013) 6,761,940 53,500) 6,568,804) 3,380,876) 2,614,524; 573,403 
Associated | ..| 1962} 1,000,000; 20,735,694) 12,896,158)... 6,839,535, 10,442,081) 1,505,037) 5,298,210) a247,924| 5,194,146) 4,646,156) 1,118,762) —570,772 
San Francisco, Ca’ | 1951} 1,000,000) 20,202,873) 12,144,660)...... 7,058,213 9,008,956| 1,872,192) 5,966,092) 390,390| 5,798,573) 4,678,175| 1,235,361, —114,964 
Bankers and Shippers 1952) 1,000,000! 16,121,871; 9,289,857). 5,832,014; 903,283) 7,785,536) 3,836,607 96,000) 3,720,289) 1,794,657| 1,547,412 378,220 
New York, N. Y 1951; 1,000,000) 14,796,286) 9,071,470)... 4,724,816 846,439) 7,695,747| 4,063,696 96,000) 3,518,726) 1,783,078} 1,619,651 115,997 
Birmi: ae 1 1,000,000; 6,255,129) 3,848,454 1,406,676 634,546) 2,844,034) 1,564,657).......... 1,472,606, 847,720} 626,614) —1,728 
Pa. 1951; 1,000,000 493) 1,663,559) 134,824 1,501,110 238,407' 1,331,157 710.738) EES 647,734 344,236 287,539 15,960 
Buckeye Casualty...| 1952) 1,000,000| 15,990,935) 11,781,763) 300,000) 2,909,172) 4,311,712) 7,030,622) 7,080,047) 75,000| 6,234,868 2,596,354) 2,489,669) 1,148,815 
Columbus, Ohio | 1951) 1,000,000! 13,514,462) 9,896,263) 300,000, 2,318,219) 3,752,844 y 5,744,829 75,000 5,487,544) 2,628,803) 2,046,204) 812,537 
Calvert Fire Insurance... .| 1952) 1,000,000) 59,429,799) 41,073, 525,377 3,708,474| 32,666,170) 21,712,696).......... pci pted 13,674,566} 1,536,789) 3,161,441 
Baltimore, Md. | 1951} 1,000,000, 52,461,430) 35,561,196; 449,163) 15,440,586) 2,697,926) 27,295,739 003)..... oat 922) 10,674,365) 1,077,226) 4,047,331 
Central Surety and ins... .| 1952) 2,000,000} 19,303,697) 13,547,586)........ | 3,756,111) 6,485,992, 6,591,839) 6,273,172) 100,000 Srasg12 3,135,430} 2,568,382 82,099 
Kansas City, 1951| 2,000,000 18,838,059) 12,946,698)........ | 3,305,499) 6,753,304) 6,193,394) 5,985,994) 100,000) 5,511, 696| 3,281,238) 2,491,626] —261,169 
Commercial Ins. Co... .. . 1 200,000' 2,797,801) 2,297,469)...... --| 300,332 168,033) 1,847,043) 1,356,704 75,000, 1,094,202 774,778 u u 
Amarillo, Texas 1951 200,000 2,201,645 1.706.204) aoe seni | 257,391 85,957, 1,386,876 880,292 100,000 917,500 531,098 u | u 
Commercial Std. F. & M. 1962) 200,000 1,107,002 710,409)... d 96,594) 41,672, 676,381 DE  cebeoads 257,316 92,970 145,993 18,353 
Fort Worth, Texas 1951} 200,000) 506; 526,350)..... 157,156) 38,339, 481,179 266,000)....... 180,580 96,390 107,776 23,587 
1 1962; 1,000,000 Lge icde | 1,504,040 2,563,027 aoe 4,882,798 059,513) 4,374,523) 2,412,804) 1,841,992 119,727 
Fort Worth, Texas 1951, 1,000,000 eare.a7sl 6,167,975) 1,247,800 2,490,892) 3,473,608 3,875,740) c51,238| 3,550,162) 2,216,139) 1,337,908 3,884 
1 cae 1952; 7,500,000, 160,650,524 | 107,383,147, 17/846,024 27,921,354| 60,198,045) 42,055,972| 56,591,567, 750,000! 55,584,579| 33,425,514| 19,595,763, 2,563,302 
1. 1951 7,500,000" 143,205,145) 95,431,535) meena 25,327,520) 51,766,534) 39,681,462 56,201,434) 750,000) 53,679,205) 33,311,263) 20,523,285) 155,343 
Dixie Fire and Casualty 1962, 460,000 yt 634,992 eens 201,983) 91,218 425,022 437,726| a14,986 244,670 146,884 140,393; —47,913 
. | 1961; 360,000 96,460)........ 206,057, 9,587) 67,443 78,811) a3,312 36,456 11,802 20,454) 2,186 
ae | 1952} 1,000,000 10,008,304 12,173.190 1,046,000; 2,440,205, 5,205,300 6,008,713) 6,591,055, 574,888) 6,013,244) 3,367,225) 2,314,619; 331,401 
Dallas, Texas 1951; 1,000,000; 14,301,973 10,277,937| "883.000 2,141,035), 4,256,580) 5,136,461 5,502,817, 582,876| 5,085,386) 2,327,305, 1,998,207) 759,873 
| | | 
Employers Fire...........| 1952) 2,000,000) 20,732,672) 13,443,929) 3,288,7 743) 2,000,000, 1,620,038) 10,766,733) 6,572,016) 50,000; 5,986,566) 2,654,034) 2,842,017 490,515 
Boston, Mass. 1951, 2,000,000 18,700,211) 12, 160,807, 2,539,614; 2,000,000 1 me 9,943,533) 6,426,927 50,000) 5,715,363) 2,471,617) 2,713,128 530,618 
Employers Reins. Corp... .| 1952) 2,000,000) 51,717,592) 43,412 , 6,304,637 31,064,156, 8, age 7,846,115; 115,583) 8,621,443) 4,925,067, 2,980,238 716,138 
Kansas City, Mo. 1961; 2,000,000) 650,320,034) 41, 190.310 vesesee| %p020, 786) 2B, 910,571| 9,903,317) 10,554,489) £383,864) 10,699,967; 9,765,361, 4,117,563| — 3,242,957 
oye Fire 1952) 300,000) 1,852.89 723 78,070, 932,174) 28,376; 446,331) 204,394 21,000 179,684) 66,985 103,031 9,668 
harleston, $. C. 1951, 300,000, 1,942,464 710,582 34,851) 931,882 29,270, 615,572 224,574 21,000 423 84,496 118,224 37,703 
Erie insurance Co........ |7 500,000 1,164,823 | 606,208)........ | 159,628 54,085 448,316 190,544)......... | 161,871) 82,317, 105,841} —26,587 
New York, N. Y. benod 500,000; 1,157,561 406,8806)...... 170,675 54,095) 406,814 168,910... .. . 141,553) 134,838, 84,138; —77,423 
Casualty.......... 760,000' 9,534,946 7,969,190)... : 815,757 5,310,523) 2,408,368) 3,214,979) 23,315) 2,787,869 1,895,068 1,051,408, —158,607 
Philadelphia, Pa. est 750,000; 8,863,117) 7, 330,251 seoweuhned 782,865 5,137,210, 1,974,241) 2,683,412 4,500, 2,446. 1514) 1,718,869, 871,934) —144,289 
| | | 
Excess ins. Co. of Amer.. ' 1952| 1,000,000} 9,828,331) 7,528,076} 301,255| 1,000,000) 5,748,489) 1,086,559| 1,024,871)... ..... 1,324, 321 1,145,583, 351,270) —172,532 
New York, N. Y. | 1951) 1,000,000| 10,385,971) 8,334,576) —_ 51,394 1000.00) 5,078,124, 2,313,839 mee Sewanee 1,837,371| 1,446,310) 830.165, — 439,104 
a -- Deposit ...... 1952) 3,000,000 54,336,316, 26,514,931 Prope 22,285,736 6,734,022) 16,936,845, 9,21 390,000) 9,209,516) 2,677,478) 4,842,403, 1,689,635 
Ba Md. 1961) 3,000,000 50,811,864, 25,239,428) 2,54 7,866) 20,024,573) 6,322,927, 15,957,301, 9,641,668 390,000) 8,831,572) 2,811,392) 4,692,537) 1,327,643 
Fire and Casualty Ins......| 1952 300,000; 1,174,210) 708,376)......... 165,834 55,574) 625,553 300,878).......... 411,140 281,718; 147,785 —3,193 
Hartford, Conn. 1981, 300,000 1,465,224  799,345......... 365,878 67,895, 655,815) 775,999)......... 704,633 418,399 273,380 12,854 
First National ins.........| 1962) 2,000,000 12,908,510, 6,959,456. ihe wane | 3,949,054 229,941| 6,236,709) 2,301,135 237,824) 2, 192,080, 664,526) 1,107,767 419,787 
Seattle, Wash. | 1961; 1,000,000 8,173,803) ay 1,461,480 435,533 5,967,202) 2,240,904 258,124; 2,086,410 929,383) 1,083,980 73,047 
Founders insurance...... . | 1952) 1,000,000) 7,526,638/ 5,396,426)...... é 1,130,212, 1,697,901; 3,194, 477) 2,968,540)........ | 3,076,801; 1,914,642) 1,227,315) — 65,155 
Los Angeles, Cal. 1961; 1,000,000! 8,128,977| 5,765,403)... 1,363,574, 1,669,514 3, 496,616 3,282,656 . Pe | — 2,528,758, 1,278,127, —600,275 
Frontier insurance........| 1982) 200,000, 1,173,889) 815,284| 20,000) 138,605) 46,124, 755,276, 452,146..........| 347,730) 225,250, 115,440 7,039 
Denver, Colo. | 1961; 200,000; 1,011,706 686,642 20,000' _ 105,062) 51,078' 626,446 309,111). ..... 309,240 201,390 101,516 8,334 
Gen’! Cas. Co. of Amer... | 1952 2.000.000 37,257,548, 27,989,207) 7,268,341) 12,009,624) 14,216,263, 13,450,006, 215,502) 11,714,145) 7,445,558) 5,386,681 —1,118,094 
Wash. | 1951; 1,200,000) 29,729,552| 23,713,909 4,816,643 11,113,293) 11,873,955) 11,371,131 k 10,051,503) 5,562,973) 4,678,472) — 189.942 
General ins. Co. of Amer.. | 1982) 2, 80, 707,364, 46,915,542... 31,791,822) 4,075,096 36,905,428) 20,814,610) / 1,137,596) 18,438,930) 7,227,780) 7,995,431 3,215,719 
, Wash. | 1951! 1,265,000! 71,992,763) 43,137,045 27,590,677, 4,265,710) 33,420,175) 19,379,610 264) 16,525,731| 7, 7,508,654; 1,478,507 
ine... .] 1962) 1,000,000; 16,185,854| 1 f 3,648,252) 3,654,721; 6,712,687) 7,062,917 5,651,668, 3,701,510) 1,004,400 758,126 
w . C. 1951 1.918, 708) 8,137,623 2,982,165, 2,774, 4,559. 4,502,419| m222,294| 4, 46 140 642 
Great Western F. & M....| 1952} 250,000) : aT (027, «8,297, 84.582) Rh ptabh 608, 17,339, — 2,128 
San Francisco, Cal. 1951; 260,000) 904,105 411, 131) 242,973) a 88,031 | ‘tenants 34,318) 660, 14,813 — 2,155 
i | | | 
Guif Insurance Co........| 1952) 1,750,000) 20,965,216) 13,834,525) 1,500,000 3,880,691, 1,968,401 11,430,757) 6,831,060 138,000 5,801,837) 2,477,290; 2,981,273 343,274 
Dallas, Texas 1951| 1,560,000) 18,501,613) 12,532,376) 1,400,000, 3,009,237, 1,651,130, 10,502,175, 5,615,153 122,400, 4,795,352) 2,365,496) 2,542,694 112,838 
Steam Boiler....| 1952) 3,000,000! 38,416,742) 25,314,557|.........| 10,102,185, 2,306,330) 21,882,084) 6,299,239 240,000! 7,339,153! 1,793,455| 4 602,571 943,126 
, . 1951 3,000,000) 35,163,820| 25,388,585) val 8,775,235, 2,618,079 22,078,197; 9,270,264 240,000; 6,565,428, 2,375,417) 5,114,568) — 924,556 
Houston Fire & Cas.......| 1952) 1,250,000 11,394,691) 8,568,712) 1,685,979; 2,800,541 5,076,702) 6,281,430... . 4,508,643, 2,874,173) 1,887,160) —252,69! 
Fort Worth, Texas | 1951 1,250,000 8,565,796 5,680,082 1 635,714) 1,490,508; 3,964,401) 3,709,718).......... 2,798,367, 1,894,584, 1,290,702) —326,920 
Utinele Fire..............| 1082) 000.000) 4,176,035, 2,521,118 854,917| 332,259) 2,010,781 979,171)...... ‘ 908,903 500,280 434,664 5,570 
iH. 1951, 600,000 3,838,214) 2,000,137)... 858,077, 278,644! 1,675,007 797,466... | + 748,745| 402,204) 382,643 12,167 
Ilinots 1.Cas.Co....... 1952 300,000 5,477,000) 3,775,031)... 1,402,058 1,490,150) 2,110,855 2,537,865 24,445, 2,341,755) 1,255,324) 937,803 148,628 
Springfield, 111 — 7 ctaetes 3,430,199! 1,131,689, 1.908, 167) 1,853,624; 2,242,930) 23,061 2,061,029) 1,087,502) 826,329 187,198 
Ind. ins. Co. of N. A... 1952 5,000,000 = 42 690.610 94,901,948 22,988,661 20,c00,cee| 88, 85,148,784! 36,494,129 30,022,290] a 30,980,008) 20,653,781| 12,343,826 —2,017,588 
eee Pe, 1961; 5,000,000) 1 oy 1 aay 15,000,000) 47,921,116 29,701,001, 28,592,530).......... 25,683,396) 17,017,260 10,449,084) — 1,782,829 
Industrial indem. Co. 1962) 1,045,980 waeeaes 22,353,662, 3,929,834 18,129,654 2,424,051 9,483,429 034,725; 9,371,257, 6,132,817| 2,372,595; 855. 845 
San Francisco, Cal. | 1961 687, 26,373,050' 22,868,064, 957,000 1,860,665| 17,227,360 2,852,973 11,162,702) 493,543) 11,229,304) 10,007,321, 2,608,674 —1,398,69! 
Insurance Co. of N. A.....| 1962) 18,081, 4 420,310,749 170,100,054 100128994 132,000,000 38,095,899 121,362,896 67,613,705, 5,424,490 61,430,902) 33,408,197, 25,731,205, 2,291,501 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1951) 18,080,715 361,059,753 157,139,864 78,839,174 107,000,000 37,646,883 109,258,126) 62,700,383, 3,615,897, 55,681,126 34,352,835 23,793,414 —2,455. 123 
Ingurore Indem. ins. Co... 1962) $00,000, 2,657,334) 1,811,025 346,309, 742,858 1,033,150, 1,357,618,......... 1,297,113, 828,357, 520,609, 49.953 
Tulsa, Okta. | 1961/ 600,000! 2,650,106) 1,633,985) 166,121 350,000 686,362) 912,151, 1 — penchant 1,116,998 873,911; 435,379) 192,291 
Jefierson ins. Co. of N.Y... 1952 600,000 1,213,382 185,057 528,335 31,048 46,605. Ey ecco aseted 58,181) 26,570 21,169 10,442 
New York, N. Y. 1951 500,000 1,133,760| 144,244 489,516 =-21,049 32,481) 85,114) 35,209) 21,315) 23.365 —9,4n 
| 
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Jim and Mollie Williams invited me to their 
mortgage-burning party last week. Made me 
feel good to know I'd helped them find the 
key to happiness years before they thought 
they would. 





“If Thad 
it to do 
all over 
again... 


By J. L. W. 
Equitable Representative 





1 GUESS EVERYBODY pushing 50 sits and wonders 
what his life might have been like if he’d gone into 
some other kind of work. As for me, I’d still want 
to be an insurance man. 

Enough money for your own family is one 
measure of success. But helping other people along 
the road of life is equally satisfying. I’ve been 
successful both ways. I’ve managed to make a good 
living for my family, but I’m just as happy over 
giving other families greater security and more 
peace of mind. 

Take Jim and Mollie Williams. Years ago I 
showed them how they could finance a home of 
their own through the Equitable Society’s Assured 
Home Ownership Plan — how it protected them 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention 
broadcasts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution to his community 
by The Equitable Society Representative. 

EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative 
of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by 


selling life insurance. 


Ree 
i : : : , 
4 : 

om 





against the two greatest threats to home owner- 
ship —death and hard times. I’ve written a lot of 
those Home Ownership plans, and I’m proud that 
not one policy holder of mine has ever had a fore- 
closure on his or her home. 

All in all, selling insurance is a mighty satis- 
fying way of life. It’s a job that protects all kinds 
of people from a lot of hard knocks. Gives kids good 
educations. Keeps families together. Helps old 
folks be independent and self-respecting. 

If I had it to do all over again, I’d want to be an 
Equitable man. I’m proud of the respect that’s 
come to me as a member of an honorable profession 
and as a representative of an institution as fine as 
The Equitable Society. 








; 


PERS Fy 
OF THE;UNITED! STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
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Comparative Six Months Operating Results of 
a - 
Property Companies=continued 
STOCK COMPANIES 
Reserve 
E AND for Dividends Losses Under- 
LOCATION OF | Losses | Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
Cc Capital (Including| Premium | Premiums| Stock- | Premiums a Expenses | Profit or 
Paid-Up ‘Adj. Exp.) Written | holders Earned j. Exp.) | Incurred Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ 8 $ 
Jersey ins. Co. of N.Y... 1,000,000 577, 2,451,166 60,000; 2,376,851; 1,146,560) 989,616) 240,674 
New York, N. Y. 1,000,000 840,714 2,596,250 60,000; 2,248,075; 1,139,188} 1,034,991 73,896 
we Auto Club Cas.. 1,000,000 3,617,662 4,892,583) 578,266) 3,917,968 2,185,856) 1,324,010} 408,091 
“1, ~b ™® 1,000,000 2,647,881 3,935,458; 503,308) 3,473,168/ 1,962,288) 1,195,705) 315,175 
London & Lancashire... . . 1,0 6,234,138 4,900,138).......... 4,501,008) 2,915,782) 1,954,133) —368,906 
New York, N. Y. 1,000,000 5,525,793 in. 4,172,012) 2,701,764) 1,943,262) —473,004 
Maine Bond. & Cas. Co. 400,000 477,149 617,241 12,000; 537,522} 203,016) 252,904 81,602 
Portiand, Maine 400,000 401,947 486.027 12,000; 478,056) 181,745; 200,909 95,403 
Mercury Insurance Co. 2,169,056 6,322,218} 125,000) 6,133,943 2,643,784, 257,494 
St. Paul, Minn. 1,975,665 6,356,190, 125,000) 5,687,264) 3,129,424) 2,588,860) —1,367 
Mid State ins. Co...... 508,557; 3,911,191) 2,304,538).......... 2,213,892| 1,364,025) 888,800) —66,853 
UL 400,000 603,140 1,818,308).......... 2,465,789; 1,433, 902,858; 101,876 
Millers Ins. Co. 1 971,607 2,871 peo oy 2,671,677; 1,423,873] 1,237,258} —46,281 
Chicago, II. 1 918,664 2,752,115;  297,951| 2,589,006) 1,346,812) 1,180,562 18,638 
Mt. Beacon Ins. Co... .... 136,048 601,0863).......... 328,156 30,440; 119,431 
New York, N. Y. 161,772 401,477).......... 497,160) 321,063 56,401; 104,008 
National Indemnity Co. . 907,774; 643,540)  893,563).......... 287,273 66,181 
Omaha, Neb. 835,000; 570,408)  692,689)......... 862, 182,236; 140,470 
National ~y tone 7 12,128,061) 1 422,638; 500,000) 12,218,414) 6,177,443) 6,290,858) —249,888 
New York, N. Y. 7, 9,704,812 12,389,676} 500,000) 10,; 6,092,816) 5,941,439|— 1,749,535 
rotons Goes Mates. . 1 749,696 pe seve ek 1,429,564) 1,034,115) —124,348 
New York, N. Y. 1 639,300) 2,903,338) 2,137,153).......... 1,961,348) 1,217,737; — 903,985, —140,373 
National Union Fire....... 6,710,917 4,081,910} 360,000) 1 
Pa. 4,529,725 320,000) 12,306, 78 
National indem.... 1,024,886 ee 1,007,051; 641,219 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 678,113 1,001,328).......... 874,549 
New Jersey Mirs. Cas.. 9,902,474 006) 02,158,513) 7,080,488) 5,338,388 
Trenton, N. J. 8,423,971 914) 6,164,348 
New Jersey Mfrs. Ind... . 624,191 2. 388,726) 1,612,537 
Trenton, N. J. 583,078 1,241,846) 0316,338) 1,11 647,657 
Northwestern Nat’! Cas. 500,00 3,608.061 2,712,849) .......... 726 1 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2,884,511 2,084,185).......... 1,912,829) 1,194,497 
Nerthwestern National . 3,200,000 1,674,256) 1 6,884,051; 256,000 702) 2, 
Wis. 200, 00 1,741,350 6,472,242; 286,000 965) 2, 
Ohio GB...... 11,687,535 19,076,593, 279,999) 17,586,420) 8,347,515 
10,684,814) 1 15,985,402; 239,999) 15,792,736) 7, 
Ohio Farmers indem.... . . 1,000 3,685,741 4,126,336).......... 3,540,687; 1,891,393 
Le Roy, Ohio 1,000 3,433,567 2,876,046).......... 2,679,878 768 
Ohio Farmers ins.........| 1962].......... 1,195,428 6,808,319).......... 4,917,116) 2,468,168 
LeRey,Ohio = =«=§_ | -1961).......... 982,811 4,420,467).......... 4,226,373; 2,161,782 
Pacific Employers ins... . 1 16,902,117 8,742,813} 264,708) 9,266,437; 6.259.582 
Los Angeles, Cal. 1 17,481,647 13,494,720 12,861,326) 9,415,201 
Pacific Fire insurance... . 1,000,00 1,220,987, 4,360,469; 120,000) 4,236,995 
New York N. Y. 1,000,000 1,183,030 4,828,008; 120,000) 4,007,438| 2,030,626 
Pacific National Fire... .. . 5,036,339 1,805,363 7,702,202} 300,000) 6,322,184) 3,300,074 
San Francisco, Cal 5,036,339 1,811,863 7,446,258; 300,000) 6,113,973) 3,100,107 
Paramount Fire ins. Ce. 1,500,000 321,381 1,817.404).......... 1,308,870 611,932 
San Francisco, Cal 1,000,000: 1,972,780).......... 1,070,362; 571,063 
Penna. Mfrs. Assn. Cas. 750,000 12,736,438 9,209,646) h3,065,585) 8,254,074; 4,242,741 
Philadelphia, Pa. 750,000 11,283,217; 6,712,663) h2,982,029) 6,921,089) 3,417,272 
Penna. Mire. Asen. Fire...| 1952) 300,000 35,000 178,339 72,600; 184,610 36,434 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1951; — 300,000 35,000 194,159 87,025, 183,447) 40,487 
Philadelphia F. & M. 1952} 6,000,000 3,685,782) 1 8,685,822).......... 8,084,489) 4,414,400 
Phitadelphia, Pa. 1961) 5,000,000 4,512,295 9,153,804)..........| 7,787,443) 5,899,641 
Preferred insurance Co....| 1 350,000 976.374 2,544,251 21,000) 2,201,531) 902,778 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1961 50,00 3, 668,677 2,375,587 21,000) 1,486,946; 334,510 
Premier insurance Co. 1962) 200,000 6,936,284 1,233,110 4,290,998) 250,000) 4,473,015) 3,157,111 
San Francisco, Cal. 1961 200,000 7,324,261 3,108,192; 250,000) 4,595,802 2,745,569 
Quaker City F.& M......./ ¥ 1,000,000) 2,284,375 593,645 784,824 35,000, 861,775 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1961; 1,000,000 2,110,874)...... ‘ 806,007; 455,186 781,531 35,000, 641,413) 327,282 
Resolute Insurance Co. 1952) 1 2,144,617 10,336,059).......... 8,116,119) 5,103,702 
Hartford, Conn. 1951; 1,000,000; 14,885,420 1,421,111 6,013,011).......... 7,102,463) 3,666,767 
St. Louis F. & M. 1952) 1,009,776) 4,880,091 —103,174 1,014,931 47,898; 995,604) 380,620 
St. Louis, Mo. 1961 ey — 168,145 1,123,417 34,600 804,778 264,769 
St. Paul F. & M. 1 20,000 121 13,028, 25,752,884; 1,280,000) 25,061,328| 12,411,833 
St. Paul, Minn. 1951| 20,000,000) 112,392,860 11,830,775 24,670,938) 1,200,000) 23,506,862) 11,143,696) 1 
St. Paul-Mercury ind. 1962) 3, 69,278,845 27,065,752 20,128,863; 300,000) 17,970,380) 11,896,236 
St. » Minn. 1961; 3,000,000) 51,525,536 21,428,291 16,004,670 300,000) 15,024,128) 9,738, 
San Jacinto Ins. Co. 1 100,000 262,396 6,392 Srecccssees 34,232 14,780 29,836 
Houston, Texas 1961; 100,000 2,726 37,061).......0.45 24,367 8,595 18,308) —2,535 
| 
Surety Co... | 1952) 1,000,000 16,580,319 1,914,264 2,578,856) 123,304) 2,470,826) 849,311) 1,113,904) 507,61! 
New York, N. Y. | 1951| 1,000,000) 14,538,814 1,475,114 2,372,054) 120,000) 2,035,302)  566,1 1,002,180} 466,943 
Secured Casualty Ins. | 1962 906 767,148).......... 681,063) 367,477; 347,887, —34,30! 
' is, ind. 1951) 500,000 349,300 653,583).......... 590,844 ( 325,292) —81,510 
Secured G.. .03 273,200) 629,260) 424,503 25,000; 454,652) 252,029) 242,018) —39,395 
' is, Ind. 1961 500, ( 281,335, 770,380)  6516,825).......... 607,053; 286,185) 256,832) —35,965 
Selected Fire.. 1952} 200,000 32,828; 263,433) 228,808 6,000; 192,433 75,707 87,009 29,717 
Branchville, N. J. 1961 ‘ 29,683) 218,247; 193,301 6,000; 165,193 63,263 77,764 24,168 
Selected Risks Indem. 1 1,866,533) 2,262,371) 2,572,606 39,000) 2,077,746) 1,307,970} 793,753, —23,978 
Branchville, N. J. 1961 1,766,351; 1,667,547) 1,847,848 36,000) 1,618,918) 945,009) 600,192 73,717 
State Farm F. & C.... 1 1,000,000 204, 660} 2,006,183 al,207| 1,602,424) 642,018} 862,174) 163,892 
BI i. 1951; 1,000,000 155,187; 3,415,638) 1,682,565).......... 1, 469,183 67,958 
T ins. Co.....| 1952) 1,00 183,117; 333,506 itevecocees 349,013) 201,991 71,773 
Chicago, 111. 1961; 1,000,000 64, 200; —18,374).......... 124,784 72, 1,889 
Tri-State insurance.......| 1 500,000, 1,105,763; 1,429,432 25,000; 1,920,088) 1,230,280) 663,614 26,194 
Tulsa, Okla, 1951; 500,000 728} 1,272,082) 1,752,638 25,000; 1,647,652) 960,357) 608,293 79,001 
win States insurance ...| 1952; 200,000 1,813,366; 1,108,329).......... 1,222,078; 797,407; 387,953 36,716 
Charlotte, N. C. 1961 ‘ 2,322,468 127,846; 1,678,427/ 1,004,004).......... 996,658; 574,487; 391,519 30,653 
United Pacific ins... 1 1,000, 18,216,583 6,813,178; 6,215,526) 6,597,186 80,000) 6,074,344) 3,229,821) 2,984,348) — 139,525 
Tacoma, Wash. 1961} 1,000,000 — 6,621,588) 5,428,770) 7,532,417; 117,251) 6,972,382) 4,236,598) 2,561,750) 174,024 
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CONSULT THE 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 


AMERICA 


ON ALL 
OCEAN CARGO 


PROBLEMS 
a 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


Member Companies: 

* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 

:* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

: * FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
a * FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 * GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY - 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


















MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


SFICE 
4, WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
: ff 2 Insurance Exchange Building © Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bidg. ® 140 Sansome Street ~ Colman Building 
= > Chicago 4, Illinois New Orleans 12, Lovisiana San Francisco 4, California Seattle 4, Washington 
Gr 3 
OREO SERVICE OFFICES: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland * Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville 


Los Angeles * Louisville * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland * Richmond * St. Louis * Stockton * Syracuse 
ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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Comparative Six Months Operating Results of 
P BD i 7 d 
roperty Companies-continue 
STOCK COMPANIES 
Reserve 
NAME AND End-) for Dividends Losses Under- 
LOCATION OF ing | Total Special mae |e Losses | Unearned| Net | Paid to Incurred writing 
COMPANY J ne| Capital — F Including | Premium | Premiums| Stock- | Premiums | (incl Expenses | Profit o 
30 Paid-Up Liabilities Surplus jj. Exp.)| Reserve | Written | holders Earned | Adj. Exp.) | incurred Loss 
ce ae , ee - $ $ $ $ $ $ 4 $ $ $ 
United States Casualty ...| 1952) 1,000,000 34,612,245 27,031,942) 1,580,303) 5,000,000) 15,792,682) 10,585,189) 12,394,322 33,750) 10,612,681| 7,363,544) 4,228,939, —979,792 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000) 31,899,912 23,711,156) 2,188,756) 5,000,000) 14,428,526) 8,799,945 9,922,971 33,750) 8,960,469) 6,438,870) 3,500,628) —979,039 
ea 1952; 600,000) 2,742,011, 1,821,468)......... 920,543, 1,300,736 445,229 Pa cthesekss 700,602 523,444 172,824 4,334 
oledo, Ohio 1951; 500,000) 2,502,189 1,596,033........ 906,156; 1,162,983 301,103 668,006|.......... 664,215 374,010 127,476 162,729 
Western Cas. & Surety. 1962} 1,200,000) 20,234,987, 15,300,618|......... 3,734,370} 6,431,152} 7,975,698! 8,250,871, 120,000) 7,289,234) 4,337,216) 3,242,272) —290,254 
Fort Scott, Kan. 1951; 1,062,500) 18,013,250) 13,597,976)......... 3,215,273| 5,596,877, 6,395,053) 6,805,588, 120,000) 6,082,289| 3,689,615| 2,816,757) —424,083 
Western Fire ins........ 1952, 1,000,000 10,610,306, 7,022,039)......... 2,588,267, 803,531; 5,806,609 4,668,690).......... 3,974,426, 1,890,351| 1,962,096, 121,979 
Fort Scott, Kan. 1951) 1,000,000 9,073,642, 5,915,722) vdbedease 2,157,920 680,294, 4,730,873) 3,872,197|.......... 3,335,189 1,575,259, 1,611,624 148,305 
Wolverine Insurance .....| 1952} 500,000) 8,554,765, 6,776,897|.........| 4,277,868) 1,689,869; 4,856,297) 4,544,220 25,000! 3,459,002) 1,868,337) 1,455,659) 135,006 
Battle Creek, Mich. 1951; 500,000 2.738.267 5,339,609)......... 879,875; 1,751,821| 3,388,203) 3,464,691;.......... 2,672,212| 1,626,982) 1,266,589, — 221,369 
Yorkshire indemnity. ..... 1952} 750,000 4,104,438)......... 883,828 2,131,113) 1,610,782) 1,915,539).......... 1,629,935, ‘941.922, 737.484 —49,47! 
New York, N. Y. 1951 750,000 Sion a 3,700,380) * pe 681,279, 2,324,118) 1,347,657 1,304,500) 2 ae 1,527,251; 1,133,728 537,283, — 143,762 
MUTUAL COMPANIES 
| Reserve 
NAME AND End- for Dividends | Losses Under- 
LOCATION OF ing Total Special eeeees Losses | Unearned Net Paid to | Incurred writing 
COMPANY June T Surplus Fu (Inch Premium | Premiums| Policy- | Premiums (including | Expenses | Profit or 
30 | Fund Assets Liabilities | Funds | Surplus | Adj. Exp. Reserve Written holders Earned | Adj. Exp.) | Incurred Loss 
e=4 RES $ | 2S $ S| wie be Geb oe | § | 8 
Farm Bureau Mut. Auto...| 1952)..........| 70,952,555 53,675,853) 7,276,702 10,000,660) 26,537,149 ae} 553) 41 ,380,718 374,898 639,283,246 26,220,034 612,046,491, 1,026,720 
Columbus, Ohio — SRSTRSE S 62,079,172) 44,763,210) 7,315,962) 10,000,000) 22,162,858 1 32,885,935,  279,994/e32,546,851| 21,181,116, ¢9,580,163| 1,785,572 
Farm Bureau Mut. Ins....| 1952...........| 8,408,975) 4,916,454) 100,000) 3,392,521| 1,976,036 212 381 3,928,107; 328,237) 3,785,662) 2,645,208; 516,974; 623,480 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1951) ...| 6,880,143) 4,016,482} 100,000) 2,763,661) 1,457,870| 1,837,339) 3,450,530)  415,554| 3,216,652, 2,180,153) 494,808) 541,691 
Federat d Mut. impl......| 1952)... ..| 23,573,624) 18,041,058; 300,000) 5,232,565)  3,591,741| 13,430,789| 11,193,786) 1,889,317) 9,232,973) 4,240,882) 3,291,777; 1,700,314 
Minn. 1951, ...| 20,663,467) 15,867,905, 300,000 — 2,881,922) 12,049,851 ey 1,635,502} 7,912,615) 4,084,718) 3,103,880 724,016 
Firemen’s Mutual ins.....| 1952)..........| 36,131,257) 20,255,788|......... 1 1,313,087) 18,667,632) 7,381 4,114,525| 6,949,801; 1,070,282) 1,001,394) 4,878,125 
Providence, R. |. 1951) ..| 31,929,369) 18,573,260|......... 13,356,119) 1,688,724) 16,352,379 383715 3,678,634; 5,895,974) 1,182,896} 937,924) 3,775,152 
Grain Dealers Mutual..... 1952}  500,000| 17,038,960 11,853,976) 250,000) 4,434,984) 1,199,109| 10,103,720) 6,366,953 861,828) 5,722,292) 2,270,040) 2,517,526) 934,727 
Indianapolis, Ind. _ 200,000; 14,736,397) 10,518,777; 250,000) 3,767,619) 1,038,186) 8,999,544) 6,681,640) 772,512) 4,946,611) 1,977,804) 2,070,431; 898,376 
Hardware Dealers Mut....| 1952|..........| 26,616,804) 11,981,866) 1,025,000) 8,610,028) 865,397) 14,573,378) 7,701,304) 1,693,137) 6,457,546, 2,343,786) 2,030,767) 4,374,553 
Stevens Point, Wis. Saar 23,100,383) 14,810,439) 1,025,000! 7,264,944) 809,819) 12,630,577) 7,130,084 1,458,234) 5,713,775, 1,999,849) 1,932,743) 1,781,183 
Hardware Mutual Cas.....| 1952)..........| 53,611,866 2,800,000| 3,975,658) 23,612,619) 19,994,353) 27,578, 2,944,051 | 22,948,409) 14,450,959) 6,019,920) 2,477,530 
Point, Wis. PR 48,589,294) 41,799,922) 2,800,000) 3,989,372) 21,199,493) 17,334,868| 23,628,602) 3,014,015) 20,394,484/ 13,000,464) 5,427,241| 1,966,779 
indiana Lumbermen’s..... Teta’. 15,320,271) 10,557,892) 350,000) 4,412,378) 1,211,201; 9,105,520) 5,648,244) 827,752) 4,677,481| 1,887,240) 1,803,109) 909, 
Indianapolis, Ind. MES. on occons 12,8 3,560| 8,976,675; 200,000 3, 878,149) 7,739,605) 4,564,025)  686,489| 3,821,855, 1,645,206 1,293,977 882,672 
's Mutual..... REESE 13,171,151} 8,921,968) 749,183| 3,600,000 755,160! 7,314,200) 4,294,032) 569,144) 3,831,993) 1,437,562) 1,541,409) 853,022 
Mansfield, Ohio Socks ecces 11,359,610) 7,785,357) 574,252) 3,000,000) 664,654) 6,418,737) 3,798.770| 453,062) 3,410,212) 1,240,358) 1,473,526, 696,329 
Mutual ic snsdonens 8,081, 7,041,461 60,000 430,511, 5,204,377, 1,240,423) 2,609,248 158,995) 2,383,622, 1,642,613 616,653 124,356 
New York, N. Y. ES 7,058,800, 6,122,032) 60,000 327,768) 4,673,795, 886,212) 2,117,498 206,681 ——— 1,534,106, 507,146) —63,800 
4 
Lumber Mutual Fire... ... a 755,918 3,362,196)......... 4,458,475 297,174; 2,881,990) 1,577,449 284,222, 1,389,934 613,127 485,419 291,388 
SR 7,305,813) 3,345,948)......... 4,063,198; 328,462) 2,673,220) 1,514,999) 274,010) 1,283,695, 548,095, 428,739) 306,861 
Millers Mutual Fire. ..... 1952|...|......| 7,752,363} 4.785.068} 398,500) 2,568,796  559,575| 4,048,308| 2.669,785|  297,538| 2,303,392, 1,003,482} 904,302} 395,607 
Fort Worth, Texas PE ccendateh | 6,579,105) 4,046,214) 376,000) 2,156,891| 520,172) 3,363,957) 2.256.427) 254,190) 1,908,873| 788,887) 733,378; 386,607 
Mill Aye “~~ FRR 4,006,165)......... 2,132,268 469,745) 3,926,629, 2,089,940| 236, 1,902,945, 920,462) 894,348 88,134 
i _aee 6,179,396) 4,068,454)......... 2,110,942 374,436) 3,500,049 1,874,338 | 191,193) 1,712,821 797,598 771,520 143,703 
paral Boiler pyr Mach. is tie anne 10,283,883) 5,973,845) 812,533 7, 935,692) 4,229,234) 4,059,660) 2,340,050) 4,197,527| 829.455) 1,385,899) 1,981,173 
=e 8,582,192) 5,086,738; 693,389) 2,777,065 854,428) 3,667,091; 4,497,470) 1,978,625, 3,741,973, 848,750) 1,124,175) 1,769,047 
Norfolk-Dedham Mutual. .| 1952)........ 6,808,618, 3,727,187; 481,431; 1,600,000 205.450; 3,425,148) 1,797,401 223,308; 1,365,837 637,566 671,312 46,958 
, Dedham, Mass. 1951).......... 4,916,804) 2,967,102} 349,701) 1,600,000! 199,229) 2,693,325 ed 166,373) 1,112,576) 456,938) 571,816) 137,822 
Mutual Fire. ..... Ee 7,346,585; 5,087,903, 259,681; 2,000,000) 202,270) 4,747,020) 2,165,980, 227,550) 1,725,146 726,952) 655,320) 342,872 
‘Minnville, Ore. 1951)... etie 6,314,304, 4,430,183) 134,121) 1,750,000 200,184; 4,123,177| 1,835,884 192,155; 1,487,906) 583,063 588,309 316,534 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire....| 1952)..........| 6,183,087) 3,734,172} 183,280) 2,285,636 242,610) 3,184,589) 1,727,569) 283,849) 1,507,478) 500,422| 188,514) 365,249 
Pawtucket, R. |. 1951|..........| 5,687,150) 3,369,944) 173,209) 2,053,997) 215,235) 2,871,231| 1,664,360| 235,410) 1,364,680, 470,521; 178,077; 282,961 
Penna. Millers Mut. Fire..| 1952)......... 8,944,735, 3,878,454| 1,000,000) 4,066,281; 502,124) 2,848,830) 1,675,307| 226,735 Lye 666,296; 648,716) 227,113 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. RR 8,098,910! 3,362,530| 1,000,000] 3,736,380|  441,556| 2,619,893! 1,586,157, 199,063) 1,455,722| 658,956 586,454) 210,332 
State Farm Mut. Auto....| 1952).......... 178,910,560 112,408,076)......... 66,252,484| 62,943,930| 33,660,308 63,750,285 pry es. 4 49,152,730) 15,402,504| — 2,333,640 
Bloomington, II1. 1951). . ....| 158,127,036 Sia as te 68,129, 49,346,715, 27,400,061 056,261,035 pa 35,767, 059 11,911,365) 4,948,928 
Texas Employers ins. 1952). 1 | 1,391,651) 3,224,552) 10,114,479) 1,770,658) 10,083,481 naies28 ore 981 S77 6,950,117) 1,941,832) 1,089,629 
Dallas, Texas 1961 |. 14,294,629 $.508-808 1,240,109; 3,561,011; 7,511,139) 1,572,247) 8,584,689) 946,406) 8,531, 987) 5,046,812) 1,796,445) 1,688,730 
Worcester Mutual Fire....| 1952 | 8,213,928) 4,433,264)......... 3,780,664  256,903| 4,050,373, 1,990,348 357,146) 1,768,195, 693,763) 725,499, 348,934 
Worcester, Mass. 1951 | 7,645,629) 4, 165,291) tates 3,480,338 342,300| 3,696,165, 1,873,578 346,873; 1,642, 715) 688,823 673,049 280,842 
Footnotes—Stock and Mutual Property Companies 
a—Dividends to policyholders. j —Includes $63,600 dividends to pemupateae » a and $78,025 in 1951. 
b—Includes dividends to policyholders. k —Includes $18,026 dividends to in 195 
c—Includes $19,513 dividends t to policyholders in 1952 and $11,238 in 1951. !—Includes $870,071 dividends to | ieee ‘in 1982 and $885,889 in 1951. 
d—incluces $474,888 dividends to policyholders in 1952 and $482,876 in 1951. m—lIncludes $146,353 dividends to policyholders in 1952 and $117,294 in 1951. 
e—Includes membership fees. n—Guaranteed cost discount paid to policyholders in 1952 and 1921. Includes 
f—Iincluces $15,£83 dividends to policyholders in 1952 and $83,864 in 1951. $307,952 dividends to policyholders in 1951. 
& Iincluces $183,780 dividends to policyholders in 1952 and $543,443 in 1951. u—Unavailable. 
Includes $3,043,064 dividends to policyholders in 1952 and $2,959,535 in 1951. 
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Cc ive Six Month i / 
omparative Six Months Operating Results of Yo 
= = fur 
Life Insurance Companies 
Gain from fee 
Ending Total U. 8. Accumu- Total Total Pa‘d Total C 
NAME OF COMPANY June Capital Admitted | Government lated Premiums Death /Policyholders| After Insurance Insurance 
30 | Stock Assets | Holdings | Reserves | Received | Benefits | Benefits | Dividends | Written in Force* mel 
American General Life rez | 800,000 | 19,160,415 | 2,000,000 | 18,241.200| 1,002,001 | 164.206 a7.eas | se.a00| 17,084,973 | 144.403.206 aan 
Houston, Texas | 1961 500,000 | 15,731,840 | 1,912,000 | 13,230,888 | 1,773,700| 196,226 | 395,286 | 95,284 | 12,762,111 | 124,312,445 ing 
} 
Bankers Security Lite 1952 | 437,800} 2,885,042 | 1,645,000 232 | 967,225 287,487 | 289,088 | 123,070 | 112,846,836 | 140,278,828 ont 
New York, N. Y. 1951 | 437,600} 2,680,988 |" u 341,179 | 702,727 | 294/186 | 294,186 | 120,345 | 83,418,313 | 122,606,696 hyn 
Berkshire Life 1962 | Mutual | 135,502,514 | 19,265,080 | 120,713,560 | 6,288,498 | 1,984,177 | 4,082,440} 425.290 | 24,558,783 | 411,031,388 m 
Pittsfield, 1951 | Mutual | 127,782,169 | 19,283,694 | 114,536,039 | 5,876,735 | 1,412,811 | 3,520,737 | 419,344 | 20,383,044 | 387,317,346 cal 
Columbus Mutual Lite 1952 | 500,000 | 91,119,231 | 30,682,908 | 70,283.499 | 5,033,215 922,221 | 2,111,847| 403,267 | 28,211,517 | 323,710,093 one 
Columbus. Ohio 1951 | 500,000 | 84,839,097 | 30,688,451 65,452,920 | 4,618,078 | 768,471 | 1,961,678| 272,948 | 22,201,604 | 288,258, 563 of | 
Federal Lite 1952 | 1,000,000 | 33,903,627 | 6,544,507 | 28,304,257 | 3,267,165 | 892,687 | 1,813,678 | —119,409| 12,742,114 | 185,427,055 ny 
Chicago, IIL 1951 | 1,000,000 | 32,158,958 | 6,544,709 | 27,032,009 | 3,138,143 | 827,156 | 1,612,639 : 9,738,060 | 141,084,228 bad 
Ja 
Fidelity Mutual Lite 1952 | Mutual | 261,649,197 | 34,476,468 | 228,421,132 | 12.562,502 | 2,942,502 | 7,364,245 | 398,107 | 37,405,586 | 728,382,580 ' 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1961 | Mutual | 250,718,103 | 36,983,272 | 217,854,728 | 11,926,625 | 2,661,307 | 7,011,618 | 538,614 | 33,482,016 | 707,213,985 witl 
Girard Life... 1952 | 680,000 | 19,216,934 | 2,148,043 | 15,948,000 | 1,496,540 | 387,600 589,624 16,890 | 2,899,000 | 101,600,000 Am 
Dallas, Texas 1951 | 680,000 | 18,396,100 | 3,033,292 | 14,863,000 | 638,949 | 424,680 602,320 | —36,580 | 2,680,000 | 99,860,000 pen 
Golden State Mutual. .....| 1982 | Mutual | 6,543,907 822,609 | 5,097,119 | 2,171,361} 93,073, 31.522 | 128,308] 9,148,488 | —71.298,982 ance 
Los Angeles, Calif, 1951 | Mutual | 5,362,064 | 810,350 | 4,180,490 | 2:023,751 | 90,152 | 427,667 | 89,005 | 9,235,556 | 62,930,231 
Guardian International Life...| 1952 | 100.000} 4,288,374 | 139,320 | 3,692,000 | 802,309 8.049 | 290.618 | 68,500 6,217,500, 47,968,000 nd 
Dallas, Texas 1951 | 100,000} 3,699,602 | 139,320 | 3,053,000 | 799,188 | 10,399 | 307,814| 14,953 | 9,827,119 | 45,080,200 wor 
Guardian Lite ..| 1982 | Mutual | 326,358,268 | 48,325,927 | 274,840,593 | 16,005,388 | 4.270.150 | 7,040,441 | 2,199,834 | 60,268,813 | 1,007,979,012 tion 
New York, N. Y. 1951 | Mutual | 307,365,225 | 61,361,911 | 259,791,278 | 14,990,381 | 3,319,284 | 6,117,163 | 2/273,400| 54,975,184 | ‘933,015,347 4 
Guif Life...... ...| 1982 | 2,000,000 | 96,631,233 | 5,758,401 | 69,250,425 | 10,899,509 | 1,134,430 | 2,907,733} 691.580 | 68,144,308 | 621, 108,688 ; 
Jacksonville, Florida 1951 | 2,000,000 | 75,173,248 | 5,795,339 | 66,161,318 | 9,833,340 | 1,195,456 | 2.799.931 | 486,284 | 61,302,759 | 565,735, 544 
Home State Life... ...| 982 | 340,000 | 11,881,002 | 1,012,541 | 10,026,739 | 1,470,367 | 93,360} 238,465 | 38,862 | 17,372,947 | 118,758,798 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1951 | 340,000 | 10,194,405 | 1,013,005 | 8,766,571 | 1,325,378 | 120,607 | 242,309 | 38,765 | 16,471,885 | 108,053, 343 
Jefferson Standard Life......| 1952 | 15,000,000 | 308,910,882 | 38,553,490 | 239.429,400 | 17,551,690 | 3,346,935 | 7.339.398 | 3,432,141 | 74,045,682 | 1,084,235, 981 
Greensboro, N. C. 1951 | 15,000,000 | 275,880,293 | 37,915,971 | 220,252,868 | 16,239,086 | 3,434,621 | 7,014,185 | 2,051,798 | 62,333,489 | 1,001,680, 673 
Life ins. Co. of Va.. | 1982 | 12,000,000 | 287,937,864 | 41,269,518 | 251,650,027 | 20,331,068 | 3.491.576 | 7,972,298 | 1,650,996 | 92,185,788 | 1,390.217,611 
Richmond, Va 1951 | 12,000,000 | 266,209,938 | 40,406,808 | 232,464,984 | 18,491,713 | 3,385,191 | 7,140,757 | 1,348,478 | 80,985,247 | 1,313,927,755 
Midwest Life... | 1952 | 300,000 | 10,101,241 | 2,582,406 | 8,280,600 | 702,518 | 133.110 | 114,604} 38.077 | 5,748,718 | 57,389,459 
Lincotn, Nebr. 1961 | 300,000 | 9,288,918 | 2,568,863 | 7,717,185 | 631,251 | 140,634 | 105,313 | 19,168 | 4,812,804 | 62,188,413 
Minnesota Mutual Lite 1952 | Mutual | 145,001,051 | 10,211,693 | 5,814,810 | 11,572,597 | 1,887,155 | 4,560,487 | 1,150,207 | 62,333,617 | 867,275,354 
St. Paul, Minn. 1951 | Mutual | 131,243,440 | 10,198,280 | 4,521,698 | 10,360,369 | 1,697,085 | 4,171,295 | "741,312 | 74,732,425 | 778,121,514 
Monumental Life | 1952 | 4,000,000 | 130,831,409 | 33,454,250 | 111,699,637 | 11,380,159 | 1,117,935 | 3,039,742 | 1,031,787 | 44,687,427 | 719,237,449 
Baltimore, Md. | 1951 | 4,000,000 | 119,202,623 | 33,753,552 | 101,858,086 | 10,400,629 | 1,017,484 | 2,749,304 | "780,935 | 39,177,914 | 677,813,167 
Mutual Service Lite | 1952 | Mutual | 4,317,624 | 417,574 | 3,276,082 | 614,168 | 48,053 | 331,187 | 21,984 | 6,833,878 | 49,780,388 
St. Paul, Minn. | 1951 | Mutual | 3,438,073| 421,208 | 2,562.9 428,513 | 46,001 | 234,380) 61,978 | 5,032,524) 39,935,239 
Mutual Life . 1952 | Mutual | 2,229,274,442 |222,738,209 | 1,939,216,881 | 73,660,550 | 27,965,514 | 49,978,552 | 21,749,675 | 150,600,902 | 4,575,179,539 
New York, N. ¥. 1951 | Mutual | 2,164,418,778 |252, 581,786 | 1,896,279,781 | 72,818,272 | 29,490,302 | 60,841,211 | 19,633,282 | 133,299,947 | 4,457,289, 018 
North American Reassurance.| 1952 | 2,000,000 | 37,887,852 | 30,086,370 | 26,782,092 | 2,896,308 | 1,473,762 | 2,318,244 | 547,592 | 65,803,400 | 603,425,300 
New York, N. ¥. 1951 | 2,000,000 | 36,456,081 | 30,691,103 | 25,153,588 | 3,082,685 | 1,149,301 | 1,734,681 | 550,141 | 53,849,800 ,687, 000 
Northwestern Life... ...| 1962 250,000 3,714,340 900, 886 2,433,384 | 665 , 863 50,138 269,687 492 2,268,458 30,832,825 
Seattle, Wash. 1951 | 200,000 | 3,316,952 | 1,100,787 | 2,134,732 | 688,164 | 62,384 | 305,898 | 21,412 | 1,033,148 | 28,392,653 
Northwestern National Life...| 1952 | 2,200,000 | 220,648,170 | 51,071,885 | 185,532,504 | 16,255,144 | 2,998,111 | 8,319,071 | 210,798 | 52,639,988 | 1,031,629,790 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1951 | 2,200,000 | 206,278,054 | 49,993,273 | 170,297,273 | 15,269,980 | 3,019,158 | 7,259,176 | 62,737 | 84,787,328 | 1,016,544, 183 
Occidental Life... ...| 1952 | 12,500,000 | 335,998,482 | 21,238,157 | 254,993,808 | 50,125,297 | 7,915,725 | 28,823,698 | 3,910,875 | 389,554,914 | 3,585,352.871 
Los Angeles, Calif 1951 | 12,500,000 | 295,138,178 | 19,871,896 | 220,017,969 | 40,933,022 | 7,105,952 | 19,833,638 | 3,750,383 | 316,391,322 | 2,990,237,599 
Ohio Natlonal Life. . 1952 | 828,580 | 122,983,451 | 13,773,290 | 107,154,402 | 7,208,193 | 1,377,430 | 2,949,138 | 422,030 | 41,877,333 | 31,077,482 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1951 | 828,580 | 115,253,956 | 14,188,203 | 100,811,821 | 6,659,890 | 1,282,512 | 2,480,617 | 672,350 | 35,267,504 | 480,882,610 
Old American Ins. Co. 1952 | 300,000} 3,153,918 | 1,485,544 | 1,543,910 | 930,544 17,489 | 254,739 | 189.428 | 612,918 | 2,699,328 
Kansas City, Mo. 1951 | 200,000 | 2,824,740 | 1,331,984 | 1,473,424 | 801,111 | 11,455 | 217,083 |" 108,389 | 443,150 | 2,245,328 
| 
Old American Life... | 1982 | 200,000} 1,643,278) 274,098 | 1,108,058 | 409,620/ 17,997 | 75,238 | 13,114 u 17,813, 116 
Seattle, 1951 | 200,000} 1,463,917 | 224,312 | 938,620) 670,629 — 18,140| 104,450 —24.811 | 7,858,824 | 16, 163,589 
Paul Revere Life. . 1952 | 4,600,000 | 73,341,603 | 9,119,717 | 48,023,548 | 11,048, 190 055 | 4,775,282} 818,086 | 32,348,908 | 281,413,949 
Worcester, Mass. 1961 | 2,300,000 | 65,740,629 | 8,957,166 | 44,799,400 | 8,769,027 | 611,681 | 3,596,234 | 721,733 | 21,411,282 | 248,713, 561 
Peoples Life.......... 1962 | 300,000 | 26,019,378 | 1,802,108 | 21,871,083 | 1,345,312 | 330,046 524,028 116,348 | 6,223,780 | 115,371.408 
Frankfort, Ind. 1951 | 300,000 | 24,147,619 | 1,878,322 | 20,422/673 | 1,243,739 | 340,780 | 560,388 | 86,581 | 5,656,127 | 107,988, 788 
Phoenix Mutual Life... 1952 | Mutual | 588,338,645 | 99,944,395 | 495,262,298 | 25,002,507 | 4,714,912 | 16,144,012 | 2,822,428 | 62,448,938 | 1,203,198, 241 
Hartford, Conn. 1951 | Mutual | 865,933,811 |100, 171,109 | 469,642,327 | 23,922,060 | 4,530,889 | 15,964,638 | 1,883,789 | 49,660,292 | 1,140,062, 471 
Reserve Life........ _....| 1982 | 1,000,000 | 22,628,640 | 2,694,672 | 12,923,842 | 17,400,246 | 130,436 | 8,762,171 | 1,201,238 | 15,693,475 | 59,268,990 
Dallas, Texas........|....| 1951 | "600,000 | 15,526,442 | "812,079 | 9,477,734 | 12,974,064 | 127,001 | 7,825,261 | 688,886 | 11,649,440 | 43,332. 232 
Southern Farm Bureau Life..| 1952 |  200,000| 3,786,308 | 381,879 | 2,647,201 | 1,037,605 | 42,791 | 78,418 | 32,879 | 14,646,476 | 80,293, 094 
Jackson, Miss. 1951 | 200,000} 2,601,421 | 381,923 | 1,738,185 1055 | 33,878 67,528 | 8,956,859 | 67,117,785 
State Farm Life.............| 1982 | 300,000} 67,171,832 | 7,900,172 | 35,782,728 | 7,040,118 | 397,785 | 1,225,849 | 1,202,244 | 63,059,034 | $04,871,283 
Bloomington, iil. 1951 | 300,000 | 47/321,609 | 7,765,856 | 29,479,268 | 5,840, 409,029 | 1,161,442 | "48,234 | 43,479,934 | 424,915,588 
Sterling Insurance. 1952 | 1,000,000 | 8,386,653 | 2,281,887 | 3,174,336 | 3,623,000 | 117,881 | 1,676,249 | —392,228| 8,084,015 | 2,583,348 
Chicago, 11) 1951 | 1,000,000 | 7,337,050 | 2,284,000 | 2:330,678 | 2,893,226 | 89,777 | 1,002,658 | —121,937| 6,612,738 | 43,559,248 
United Benefit Lite 1952 | 1,000,000 | 167,489,789 | 21,004,713 | 136,753,051 | 20,685,091 | 1,758,304 | 7,513,870 | 2,516,819 | 68,582,781 | 907,715,014 
Omaha, Nebr. 1951 | 1,000,000 | 146, 146,083 22) 198,500 | 121,688,316 19,435,067 | 1,415,011 | 6,861,084 | 2,252,998 | 62,984,178 | 837,041,950 
Voluntesr State Life.........| 1962 | 1,250,000 | 80,801,804 | 3,132,043 | 41,334,238 | 2,545,832 | 724,897 | 1,214,352 | 407,745 | 8,000,853 658,188 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 1961 | 1,000,000 | 47,090/477 | 3,643,915 | 39,247,327 | 2,340,082 | 82,024 | 1,641,442 | 310,253 | 7,700,204 | 182,304.41 
World insurance Co... .... | ygse | mutuat | 12,178,214 | 3,009,870 | 7,937,873 | 7,071,054 | 293.080 | 2,509,455 | 93,906 | 41,439,487 | 157,403.517 
Omaha, Nebr. 1951 ' Mutual | 9,622,216 ' 3,401,081 ' 6,360,151 | 5,805,631! 132,128 ' 2,086,600 ' 289,712 ' 27,371,985! 94,681,952. 
" *—Jneludes Ordinary, Group and industrial. v—Unavailable. 
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You’ve heard the expression: “More 
fun than a barrel of monkeys”. 

An American builder in Colombia 
feels differently! 

On the site of a housing develop- 
ment, two monkeys jumped into a 
barrel, knocked over a can of clean- 
ing fluid (containing turpentine) 
onto a can of bleach (containing 
hypochloride). The result: a chemi- 
cal reaction—and a fire that de- 
stroyed thousands of dollars worth 
of property! 

Monkey business like this can be 
bad business for American firms 
with investments overseas. But this 
American company was repaid every 
penny—through American insur- 
ance! This protection was written 
by a broker in the United States, 
working through American Interna- 
tional Underwriters (AIU). 

AIU has saved profits for thou- 





sands of American firms—and made 
profits for thousands of U.S. brokers 
and agents. They make foreign risks 
as easy and rewarding to handle as 
domestic business... and show the 
way to new accounts through the 
foreign-market door. 

AIU can thicken your portfolio, 
too. Discover what foreign business 
your clients and prospects have. 
Bring AIU the same kind of infor- 
mation required for domestic in- 
surance. AIU will do the rest! 

AIU is equipped to handle all 
kinds of overseas insurance. Poli- 
cies are written in familiar contract 
terms, and take into consideration 
every law, custom, and peculiarity 
of the country involved. Claims are 
paid on the spot, anywhere in the 
world, in any currency premiums 
are paid in—including U. S. dollars 
where local laws permit. 


The monkeys 
that had 


» no fun! 


, You don’t have to be an.expert to 
handle foreign risks. Take it to AIU 
—and AIU is your expert! 

For full information and litera- 
ture, write to Dept. S, of the AIU 
office nearest you. 


Fi American 
> International 
K Underwriters 


New York 5, New York. ..102 Maiden Lane 


Washington 6, D. C...... 317 Barr Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois. . .208 So. LaSalle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas....... 801 Corrigan Tower 


San Francisco 4, Calif.. ...206 Sansome St. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif... .612 So. Flower St. 
Seattle 1, Washington .815 White Building 
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669 IFE insurance has its highest 

value when you need it most”— 
this is a statement which amounts to 
an adage among people who know the 
business of insurance. Not long ago 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company passed the billion dollar 
mark in insurance in force. Our bro- 
chure published at that time under the 
title “A Billion Dollar Obligation” 
states that this “highest value” of life 
insurance is demonstrated with increas- 
ing frequency the larger the company 
grows. This thought might be extended 
inward, so to speak. The larger the 
company grows the more alert becomes 
management's awareness of its respon- 
sibility for discharging the company’s 
obligations efficiently. 

It was this alertness to responsibility 
which prompted the company’s manage- 
ment, in 1926, to install tabulating ma- 
chines which were, at that time, man- 
ufactured by the Powers Accounting 
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Machine Company. The following year 
the Powers organization became part 
of Remington Rand Inc., the company 
which has continued to supply all our 
tabulating needs since that time. 

In 1927, when our tabulating depart- 
ment consisted of only six people and 
eight machines, Northwestern National 
Life passed its quarter-million mark. 
Three years before that we had moved 
into our present Home Office building 
which commands a view of Minneapo- 
lis’ skyline across Loring Park. The 
company had reached this point in a 
little more than 40 years, having been 
founded as the Northwestern Aid Asso- 
ciation on September 15, 1885. 


Goal Reached 


The half-billion milestone was 
reached in 1943, while the nation was 
enbroiled in World War II. The com- 
pany was then paying benefits averag- 
ing $15,600 per day, much of it to 


Here’s how were 


Tabulating 


Values 


2, Ralph Kennon 


living policyholders. Its investment in 
government bonds, at that time, totalled 
$43,000,000. 

What has been termed a new era of 
development began for the company 
in 1947 when R. G. Stagg became presi- 
dent. In the few years since then 4 
quarter billion dollars of insurance in 
force has been added. New policies 
were introduced. New and timely meth- 
ods of meeting life insurance needs 
were devised. The company has reached 
a calibre of day-to-day operations that 
will serve them well in the years ahead. 

In all this growth, since 1926, our 
tabulating department has played an 
important part in helping management 
to guide the company’s policies. We 
are quite proud of our tabulating de- 
partment and have watched it crow 
from the single application of Va!ua- 
tion of Insurance Policies to a depart 
ment equipped to give many detailed 
reports quickly and accurately. Tabu- 
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lating machines are indispensible in 
most of our insurance and mortgage 
accounting procedures. In fact, our 
mortgage tabulating cards are now used 
as permanent records and our current 
studies of our insurance premium ac- 
counting procedures are so far ad- 
vanced that we are looking forward to 
the time in the relatively near future 
when our permanent insurance pre- 
mium records also will be on tabulating 
cards. 

Currently, our tabulating department 
is providing a variety of management 
reports in both Mortgage Loans and 
Premium Accounting, which are of great 
value, and, at the same time, is func- 
tioning in practically all of the ac- 
counting procedures. For example, we 
do all journalizing of mortgage loan 
transactions with punched-cards—a fact 
which has proved helpful to the Invest- 


‘ment Department for they can secure 


any information they need by referring 
to the various reports prepared on our 
tabulating machine. 

Reports which are by-products of 
the Mortgage Loan tabulating cards 
are produced annually, semi-annually, 
monthly, daily or at any interval of 
time in which they are needed. One of 
the most important is the Mortgage 
Loan Record of Payments which is run 
off at the end of each year. This is 
kept on file so that the Investment De- 
partment can check back and learn 
what payments have been made since 
the loan was made. They may also de- 
termine from this report what amount 
remains in escrow for payment of taxes 
and insurance premiums on any given 
account since the report includes not 
only the Mortgage Loan Number and 
Paid to Date but also the Amount De- 
posited in the Escrow Account, the 
Amount of Interest Received and the 
(Amount of the Loan Outstanding. 

The original amount of the loan ap- 
pears on the Mortgage Loan History 
tabulating card and this, in combina- 
tion with Mortgage Loan Accounting 
tabulating card, is the source of more 
than 15 other reports including one on 
Delinquent Loans. Still other reports 
include a monthly listing of loans by 
states, essential because of varying 
state regulations. It is also valuable 
to the Investment Department to know 
what mortgages are outstanding in each 
state because local conditions can 
change and seriously affect land and 
real estate values. Repeated flood con- 
ditions, excessive storms of wind or 
snow, changes in local business trends 
~-all can have a bearing on mortgage 
investment decisions. 

A report on overdrafts, that is a 
monthly check of overdrafts on escrow, 
is available from these cards. We also 


produce a net field report for the Man- 
agement each month. We also maintain 
an audit between the company and its 
mortgage correspondents. This audit is 
done at least once a year with the cor- 
respondent’s books, the tabulating card 
with the current balance of each loan 
being used for making these audit re- 
ports. The Mortgage Loan History tab- 
ulating card is useful for studies and 
surveys for annual statement purposes. 


Valuable Reports 


As our Premium Billing and Ac- 
counting tabulating application now 
functions we secure many valuable re- 
ports. Our daily Premium Journals 
produced with our tabulating equip- 
ment are used in General Accounting 
as well as for crediting the premiums 
to the Agency Commission cards. The 
latter is done specifically for the Ac- 
counting Department’s Agency Divi- 
sion. In addition, we are considering 
using the Premium Accounting punch- 
card as our permanent premium rec- 
ord so that we can eliminate a manu- 
ally posted ledger card. 

These are some of the more outstand- 
ing contributions of the tabulating de- 
partment of our day-to-day accounting 
and reporting procedures—most of 
them, if not all, being fairly common 
practice in any insurance company 
where tabulating machines are in use. 
However, we have one tabulating ma- 
chine application which is not frequent- 
ly found in operation but which is of 
great value in our operations—that of 
making our monthly Bank Reconcilia- 
tion with the use of tabulating cards. 

Northwestern National Life’s repu- 
tation for prompt payment of all obli- 
gations is reflected in the volume of 
checks issued—about 10,000 monthly. 


Ralph Kennon, 

comptroller for 
Northwestern National Life 
discusses the many 
outstanding contributions 
of his company's 

tabulating department 

in this exclusive 


article. 


These include checks for all company 
payments such as commissions, divi- 
dends, claims, annuities, matured pol- 
icies and the ordinary day-to-day ex- 
penses. Punched-cards are produced 
for each check at the same time of 
issue and again when the check is re- 
turned. By simply comparing the two 
sets of tabulating cards each month we 
can reconcile the bank’s statement with 
our outstanding checks quickly and 
accurately. 

This has been but a brief survey of 
the benefits which management has 
been receiving from the tabulating de- 
partment at Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company since 1926. Rem- 
ington Rand’s specialists and other rep- 
resentatives work closely with us when- 
ever new ideas are to be developed for 
expansion of the installation’s activities. 
Their extensive research library of data 
on tabulating machines applications is 
available to us at any time. All these, 
and other advantages, contribute to the 
pride with which we regard our tabu- 
lating department. 

In fact, a paraphrase of the insurance 
“adage” probably would sum up the 
value we place on tabulating at NWNL 
as well as it sums up the value of in- 
surance itself —“Tabulating has _ its 
highest value where you need it most.” 
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Life: 
Short Story 
E had a friend of ours in the life 


insurance business who was mak- 
ing slow but steady progress in his 
three years of selling and servicing the 
insurance buying public. He was mild- 
mannered, on the shy side, but his quiet 
sincerity was winning him a lot of 
friends—and potential clients. 

One day he went along with a fellow 
agent to attend a lecture by an “author- 
ity on the successful man.” The lec- 
turer held himself up as the image of 
one who had achieved success in his 
field of endeavor—and judging by the 
acclaim he had received, rightly so. He 
was a dynamic, forceful fellow, this 
“successful man,” and he believed that 
those who heard his word could be just 
as dynamic and forceful. 

When his audience left the lecture 
hall that day a good many of them felt 
that they could “lick the world” with 
this new personality that had been 
transfused into them—so did my 
triend. 

First of all he gave himself the sug- 





gested self-analysis and then prepared 
his campaign. The lamb became the 
lion. Prospective clients who were used 
to this pleasant, friendly fellow making 
an occasional call to talk over their 
insurance plans or perhaps just to pass 
the time of day, were suddently bowled 
over by this new vigor and aggressive 
approach. Needless to say they didn’t 
like it. 

My friend’s no longer in the business. 
The solid foundation he was building 
up by being himself soon tumbled under 
the onslaught of his forced personality. 
Once again he maintains his own per- 
sonality but in another field of selling. 
He’s bitter about his life insurance ex- 
periences and can’t reconcile his fail- 
ures to the day he changed from being 


himself. 
Life: 


Speed Demons 


EMBERS of the home office staff 
of The Mutual Life of New York 
are proving to themselves that they can 
double their reading speed with no loss 
in comprehension, thanks to MONY’s 





They’re reading faster (See Speed Demons) 
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cross country with the 
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speed reading course and a machine 


called an “accelerator.” Using the ma 


chine in the photo on this page are 


(1. to r.): Wesley J. A. Jones, directo: 
of accident and sickness 
sales; Mrs. Eleanor S. Bagley, research 


associate; and Robert P. Clarke, Jr.. 


assistant director of advertising. 

The first fifty employees to complete 
the course brought their average read- 
ing speed up from a slow 270 to a 
norm of 420 words per minute. In 
some instances, employees were read 
ing as much as 800 words per minute 
considered excellent by teachers in the 
field—and improving their comprehen- 
sion as they progressed. 


Humor: 


A New Twist 


HE following story comes to us 
from our Canadian correspondent 
without any further comment: 

The Chinese life insurance man had 
studied American methods and was 
desperately trying to adapt them with- 
in his home country. To a client who 
neglected to remit the regular pre- 
mium, the agent sent this letter: 


Esteemed policyholder: 

Kindly refrain from joining il- 
lustrious ancestors while insignifi 
cant premium reposes unpaid, 
since meantime honorable family, 
not me, is holding the burlap. 


Fire: 


Cotton-Gins Protected: 


LL school children, at one time or 
another in their academic pur- 
suits, study the invention of the Cotton 
Gin by Eli Whitney, in 1793. They «re 
told that Mr. Whitney perfected a ™a- 
chine that would separate the seeds of 
the plant from the cotton fiber—and 
so began a revolution in the indust 
As soon as this process became wiile- 
ly used cotton became “King” in |e 
South. Far as most folks are ccn- 
cerned, that’s the end of an intere:t- 
ing historical episode, and that’s about 
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Here at Acacia we believe 
in and practice committee 
management for, quoting a 
familiar proverb, ‘‘In the 
multitude of counsel there is 
wisdom.” 


Recognizing the importance 
of effective teamwork between 
the Field and Home Office, 
President Montgomery, more 
than 23 years ago pioneered 
the idea of a Field Advisory 
Committee and it has proved 
most helpful. The members of 
this Committee, all of whom 
are members of our field force, 
earn the right to serve there- 
on, through outstanding job 
performance in all phases of 
agency management. They act 
as our “sales and service con- 
sultants” for one year. 


We appreciate the opportun- 
ity to meet with them around 
the conference table in open 
and frank discussion of our 
plans, policies and methods, 
for it gives all of us a better 
understanding of those things 
which have helped us to build 
policyholder goodwill and sat- 
isfaction. That the members 
of the Committee also appreci- 
ate the significance of the op- 
portunity that is their’s is 
clearly shown by this scroll 
which they presented to Presi- 
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Home Office Acacia Building 


dent Montgomery during their 
recent meeting in the Home 
Office. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Washington 1, D. C. 
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A long way from Eli Whitney (See Cotton Gins, Page 24) 


all they know about the cotton gin. 
But cotton insurance underwriters know 
a lot more about the gin—and some of 
the problems. 

To the modern cotton gin operator, 
there’s a big bugaboo. It’s old-man fire, 
that dreaded menace that could put an 
otherwise profitable operation com- 
pletely out of business. For example, 
The Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners 
Association tells that in 1951, a total 
of 137 fires hit 129 of its members’ 
gins. 

And according to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters: “In one record- 
breaking season, some 600 individual 
fires, not including hundreds of un- 
reported small losses were reported by 
insurance groups. These involved an 
all-time high of almost 100,000 bales, 
or an economic loss of nearly $15,000,- 
000. The fire-damaged ginning plants 
represented another $2,000,000 loss in 
property.” 

Fortunately, a carbon dioxide fire 
extinguishing system, manufactured by 
the Walter Kidde Co. of Belleville, 
N. J., may ease the situation. The 
Kidde method for cotton gin extin- 
guishing loads the interior atmosphere 
of the gin with carbon dioxide, a gas 
which wipes out the vital oxygen which 
fire needs. 

Here’s how it works. Carbon dioxide 
is stored as a liquid, under pressure, 
in cylinders connected by piping to the 
gin. If fire breaks out, the cylinders 
are manually released and a sufficient 
quantity of the agent rushes through 
the piping under its own pressure and 
discharges as a gas. Within seconds 
the released carbon dioxide has ex- 
cluded all oxygen in the gin and—as 
a result—has extinguished the fire 
without damage to machinery, or dan- 
gerous electric conductors. There is 
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no mess to be cleaned up following 
the blaze. 

The photograph above shows a mod- 
ern cotton gin equipped with oxygen 
excluding carbon dioxide stored in 
tall containers at right. 

A Mississippi gin owner was experi- 
encing periodic fires which were fought 
with water. His average shut down: 
three hours per fire. As this gin aver- 
ages an earning of $90 per hour while 
in operation, his cost was $270, exclud- 
ing water or fire damage to the gin. 

In 1951, this gin was equipped with 
the new Kidde system. Nine fires 
occurred at the gin last year and carbon 
dioxide extinguished each one in a 
matter of seconds, reduced shut-down 
time to about 30 minutes per fire, with 
no damage to the ginning machinery. 

The gin owner’s benefits: shut-down, 
five hours; operation loss of $450— 
compared with loss and damages of 
$2.430 without the Kidde System. 

Insurance underwriters in Missis- 
sippi have granted rate reductions for 
gins protected with Kidde carbon di- 
oxide systems. It is reported that 
states are contemplating similar action. 


Personality: 


Pakistan Exhibit 


TELEPHONE call the other day 
informed us that the first of a 
series of international displays — Th- 
Pakistan Exhibit—would be opened on 
August 13, 1952, in the windows of the 
American Internationa] Building, New 
York. Would we like to see the cere- 
mony, presided over by Mr. Amjad Ali 
of Pakistan—president of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. 
We said we would. 
So on the morning of the 13th, know- 
ing very little about Pakistan, we 


dropped down to Maiden Lane and the 
AIU Building. It was early, and we 
examined the windows—three of them 
on Maiden Lane and one on Pearl St. 
showing the various crafts and prod- 
ucts. We particularly liked — and 
wished we owned—the inlaid cigarette 
boxes and the hand-woven bed covers 
There were also cotton frames, trays, 
beer mugs and vases. 

We were just getting interested when 
at 11:48 a.m. Mr. Ali and other nota- 
bles arrived, examined the windows and 
were then promptly escorted around to 
the Pearl St. window. Here Mr. Ali, a 
medium sized, heavily built man—wear- 
ing a gray double-breasted business 
suit and a gray fur cap called a jinnah 
-—formally opened the: exhibit. We 
thereupon learned: that Pakistan is 
divided into two parts, East and West 
Pakistan, separated by over a thou- 
sand miles of foreign territory; that 
the total area of Pakistan is roughly 
equal to that of the states of Texas and 
Ohio; and that Pakistan’s population 
is approximately 76 million—half the 
total U. S. population. 

Mr. Ali explained, with a heavy ac- 
cent, that on its Fifth Anniversary, 
Pakistan Independence is an accom- 
plished fact despite the serious doubts 
which many outside the country raised 
concerning the young nation’s future. 

The photographers took some pic- 
tures (photo below shows Mr. A. Gil- 
bert, executive vice-president, AIU 
Corp., greeting Mr. Ali as Miss Rhoda 
Chang and Mrs. Akbar Tyabji look 
on.) and then Mr. Ali addressed the 
group saying: “Yesterday we were en- 
tirely an agricultural nation. Today, 
signs of industrial awakening can be 
seen all over Pakistan in our smallest 
villages as well as in our largest cities. 
Tomorrow, we hope to number our- 





selves among the industrial nation- of 
the world.” 

The photographers fired away; 
people jostled us and we moved in 
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Junior Estate Plan 
Increases 5 Times at Age 21 
at NO INCREASED COST! 


Our Junior Estate Plan provides a 
permanent insurance estate in the 
form of a practical, sound thrift program 
for all persons under age 15. 


No increase in cost at age 21... no 
further medical examination ... cash and 
loan values available . . . paid-up policy and 
retirement values at age 65 or earlier. 
for full particulars write 

ALLER, Vice- 


te WM. D. H 
Pres. and Agency Manager 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire “J 
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Don't Guess about 


Life Policies 


The new HANDY GUIDE, published 
annually by THE SPECTATOR, shows 
you the exact wording of the life insur- 
ance policy contract. With no “syn- 
opses”’ or condensations to mislead you, 
the HANDY GUIDE is your one reli- 
able for source of information, on the 
policy coverages of ordinary and in- 
dustrial companies. And it is complete! 
Companies whose policies are repro- 
duced in its pages write 95 per cent of 
the total premium volume—by actual 
check. A real bargain at $10 per copy. 
Write today for your copy. No money 
necessary now. Quantity prices avail- 
able on request. 


THE SPECTATOR 


Dept. H 5éth and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
INSURANCE AUTHORITY SINCE 1868 
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THE GROUP WITH THE GROWTH 
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JULY 1, 1952 
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“Owned by Union Members... 
Serving Working People” 


Jack Cage and Co., Underwriting Managers, Dallas eae a 
A Group Built by 125,000 Insurance-Buying Stockholders 











American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance 
Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers 
Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance 
Company 
incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
a, .osses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars 
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closer as Mr. Ali concluded. “Banking 
and insurance companies— such as 
American International Underwriters 
are helping to protect foreign and 
domestic investments and are aiding in 
providing the capital and funds neces- 
sary to our industrial and economic 
progress. Five successive years of bal- 
anced budgets have made private in- 
vestment in Pakistan attractive to 
American and other interests.” 

It was 12:01 p.m. as the crowd broke 
up and, in an effort to learn some more 
about Pakistan, we hustled over to Mrs. 
Akbar Tyabji, a dark-haired, short 
woman who had come dressed in Pakis- 
tan clothing. We asked her to describe 
her native dress and she obliged us with 
the following bit of information. She 
wore a red, white and blue sari, a blue 
velvet embossed blouse and sandals. 

We said thank you, stuffed our notes 
and pencil in our pocket and proceeded 
up-town—feeling brighter for the ex- 
perience. 


Britain: 
Valuable Invisibles 


UR London correspondent writes 

us that in the course of a state- 
ment delivered at the annual general 
meeting of the British Insurance Asso- 
ciation in London, E. B. Ferguson. 
chairman of the Association and gen- 
eral manager of the Phoenix Assurance 
Company, Ltd., announced that last 
year the global premium income of 
British insurance amounted to more 
than £1,000 million. Mr. Ferguson said 
that of this sum £859 million was ac- 
counted for by transactions througli- 
out the world of 208 British insurance 
companies who form the member- 
ship of the Association. The corre- 
sponding figure for 1947 was £564 
million. 

“Our activities,” said Mr. Ferguson, 
“cover every conceivable hazard. A 
power station is built in Uganda, jetties 
are constructed in Pakistan, a film is 
shot in the South Seas, prize cattle are 
exported to Ceylon, a hydro-electric 
scheme is set in hand in Brazil; with- 
out the support of the insurance com- 











GUARDIANS OF THE AIR WAVES — "Orchids" to 
the Men and Women who man the air wave communica- 
tion posts — who guide planes and ships to their destina- 
tion and speed rescue to those in distress—and to those 
who through Radar protect our land against attack. 
The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
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pany market these projects could not 
be launched. These are but few of 1 
thousand-and-one schemes that have 
our backing in every part of the world. 

“This has a powerful effect upon the 
national economy, whose recovery, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
this week, depends upon making the 
balance of payments our primary con- 
sideration. Insurance is probably the 
largest net earner of overseas curren- 
cies, including dollars. This claim is 
the more justified when it is remem- 
bered that we make no expenditure on 
raw materials and require no shipping 
space. A contract of insurance is a 
piece of paper, a British promise which 
has to be honoured—and always is—in 
highly competitive markets at home 
and overseas where policyholders re- 
quire the best possible service at the 
most reasonable cost. This can be given 
only by sound and economic under- 
writing.” 

It seems worth pointing out again, 
the fact that the “invisible export” of 
Britain’s insurance business—the ex- 
tension of intangible protection for 
very tangible dollars—is the soundest 
bulwark of that business against the 
encroachment of the government. 


Accident & Health: 
Olympic Coverage 

$1,000,000 insurance policy covered 
+R the United States Olympic Team 
from the time it left this country for 
the gemes in Helsinki, Finland, until 
the team’s return to these shores. Con- 
tinental Casualty provided the coverage 
which allowed $2,500 benefit for death 
or dismemberment of any member of 
the squad and $250 reimbursement of 
medical expenses incurred through 
accidental injury. 

The premium on the policy was paid 
by Nathan N. Ohrbach, chairman of 
the board, Ohrbach’s Inc. and one of 
the American businessmen who de- 
voted time and effort to raise funds to 
send our Olympic Team abroad. 


Automobile: 


A Nation’s Dilemma 


( NE of the finest company maga- 
zines, the “Fireman’s Fund Rec- 
ord,” in its August issue devotes com- 
plete coverage to what it terms “A 
Nation’s Dilemma”—automobile acci- 
dents. After a long and intensive re- 
search by members of the editorial staff 
of Fireman’s Fund Group, the causes 
of accidents and the consequent nation- 
wide increase in automobile insurance 
rates are depicted in various articles, 
vividly illustrated with pictures. 
Fireman’s Fund has a campaign go- 











“ PEACE — PROTECTION” 


A few years ago one of the great commentators predicted, “In our time we shall 
witness the dawning realization that a new wer exists which is destined to 
be the successor of Rome and Britain as a giver of peace and that its mission 
is to prepare itself for the accomplishment of that destiny—that power, the 
United States of America.” 

This statement outlines America’s great challenge and its accomplishment is 
an individual challenge to each and every American. 

You as a Life Underwriter have every opportunity to work toward the goal of 
peace. Spread the protection of life insurance and make our country that much 
more secure. As a Life Underwriter, you will find it 
pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT @ INDIANA 








making calls 


“No wonder this guy's a Million Dollar producer .. . 
in weather like this!” 


Bankerslifemen Stay Right In 
There Pitching 


There is no doubt that Bankers/ifemen have a well-earned 
reputation for staying on the job . . . but we doubt that even 
they would be working under the conditions shown. 


This matter of keeping eternally at their business rep- 
resents something more for Bankers/ifemen than the truism 
that “you have to see the people to make sales.” They have 
learned through carefully supervised training to see people 
with an idea of value. That means that they stay in there 
pitching with particular effectiveness. 


Being good steady producers is one of the character- 
istics that make typical Bankers/ifemen the kind of life 
underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow workers 
or competitors. 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ing that is aimed at reducing the high- 
way toll that last year took 37,500 lives 
and injured nearly two million persons. 
In the special issue of the “Record,” 
many pertinent aspects of the driver 
problem are brought out in the numer- 
ous articles. 

One feature “Highways to Eternity,” 
presents the over-all accident picture 
and offers possible solutions: 

1. Make driver education a required 
course in secondary schools. 

2. Strengthen driver licensing laws. 

3. Enforce strictly and without discrim- 
ination all laws and ordinances relating to 
safety in motor vehicle operation. 


4. Require sensible and practicable motor 
vehicle inspection. 

5. Improve driving conditions on our 
highways. 

6. Develop a comprehensive, permanent 
and continuous sell the public program on 
safe driving. 

“Reckless Drivers, Reckless Juries” 
is a feature dealing with the dangerous 
trend of excessive jury awards, a trend 
that is partly responsible for the in- 
crease in automobile liability insurance 
rates. 

Other features deal with the teen-age 
driver problem; the inadequacies of the 
Massachusetts compulsory automobile 
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$1,469.30 


to my income!” 


my regular accounts.” 


this coupon. 


To: Brokerage Service 
The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 





HOME OFFICE: 


Bill Connolly, general insurance man 
for 5 years says, “I added $1,469.30 to 
my income last year by selling Life to 


Bill Connolly is just one of thousands of 
General Insurance men making money 
through Prudential’s Brokerage Service 
plan. A Prudential Life specialist helps 
you sell—you get the full commissions. 
Take advantage of this money-mak- 
ing free service. Call the Prudential 
Ordinary Agency nearest you or mail 


Show me how your "Brokerage Service" plan will benefit me. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 





William H. Connolly 
9 Clinton Street, Newark, New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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insurance law; the danger to the insur- 
ance business of being priced right out 
of the market. 

In addition to the urgency of the mes- 
sage carried in “A Nation’s Dilemma,” 
the “Record” will serve as excellent 
reference and source material for the 
future. The issue is available, without 
cost, to all producers and to the public 
generally. Requests should be sent to 
the Advertising Department, Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Co., 401 California 
Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


Britain: 
War Risk Abroad 


HE Marine and Aviation Insurance 
(War Risks) Bill has been given 
an unopposed second reading in the 
House of Commons, according to our 
London correspondent. The Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Trans- 
port (Gurney Braithwaite) said that 
its object was to deal with the insur- 
ance or reinsurance of ships, aircraft 
and cargoes against war risks. There 
was no intention to interfere in any way 
with the ordinary peacetime activities 
of the insurance market. What this 
measure did, in the main, was to re- 
enact Part 1 of the War Risks Insur- 
ance Act which was passed shortly 
before the outbreak of hostilities in 
1939 and which dealt with the insur- 
ance of ships and cargoes. 

The Bill gave additional powers for 
insurance of aircraft and of goods 
while in transit between ship and 
warehouse at oversea ports. “We are 
seeking powers,” said Mr. Braithwaite, 
“to enter into arrangements in advance 


WIDOW’S INCOME 





Payment of a monthly income check to 
Mrs. Frank E. Martin, a widow, 0/ 
Portland, Michigan, by William H. 
Nicholls, Jr., general agent, Penn Mu- 
tual, lifted total benefits paid by the 
company over two billion dollars. 
























































of the outbreak of hostilities for the Ocean Marine: and cargoes. He explaine:l that, if the 
ur- insurance of foreign ships against war . : Government was entering the reinsur- 
yut risks. This will only operate when we War Risks Bill ance market, it should be in a position 
are actually engaged in war.” UR London correspondent air- to take both the good risks and the 
es- Mr. Braithwaite went on to state that mailed us the following bit of in- bad, but there was a danger that the 
ly it was important to have this power so formation, which we pass along without Government would be left only with the 
nt that agreements could be concluded further comment: insurance of the poorer risks. Mr. Gur- 
he with foreign countries in peacetime. The various stages in the passage of ney Braithwaite (Parliamentary Secre- 
ut The provision of insurance for aircraft the Marine and Aviation Insurance tary, Ministry of Transport) said the 
lic was necessary because British aircraft (War Risks) Bill through Parliament Government did not intend to embark 
to might continue to operate commercially have taken a more or less normal on a policy of covering bad risks. Mr. 
n’s during a future war, and there was the course. A Labour (Opposition) mem- Braithwaite also said that the Govern- 
lia possibility that foreign aircraft might ber moved amendment which sought to ment had no intention of interfering 
be taken on charter for commercial allow the Minister of Transport to with the legitimate peacetime activities 
purposes and based in this country in enter into agreements for the reinsur- of the insurance market. 
wartime. ance of all ships or aircraft war risks, A constructive suggestion in the de- 
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a summarize the history of American Industry. 
In every employe booklet, between the lines defining cover- 
erage, is told the story of progress in industrial relations—of REINSURANCE 
the human element in production schedules. 
FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
A Program of Benefits—a synopsis of civilization—a tale of 
people joined against the common foe of disability—a blow by = 
blow account of aad wae against sickness and catastrophe—all Henri G. Ibsen 
are themes contained in each employe booklet. President 
We’re proud of our part in the story. 
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4 Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
a American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
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bate on the Bill was made by a Con- 
servative (Government) Member of 
Parliament (Mr. C. Fletcher-Cooke). 
who said that one of the reasons why 
this country was supreme in the marine 
insurance world was because of the per- 
sonal approach and individual respon- 
sibility of the British underwriter, and 
any undue interference by the Govern- 
ment would “frighten off the foreigner 
and very soon diminish our invisible 
exports of this type.” Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke further stated that, “if the 
foreigner saw the British government 
entering the field, he would be fright- 


ened off London as a centre of busi- 
ness.” 
Personality: 
Singapore Round-up 

William H. Allman, Manager of A1U 
in Singapore, was up to New York a 
short while ago on a visit, and he had a 
few things to say about the rubber 
boom and riots. 

We learned that the price of rubber 

-once as low as 2% cents a pound— 
had gone up to a peak of 80 cents a 


pound, and was leveling off now at 20 
cents a pound. While at its high price, 
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a normal shipment of rubber had tre- 
mendous value and stocks of rubber 
in warehouses awaiting shipment taxed 
fire facilities of all companies in the 
Singapore market. Now that prices are 
much lower, producers, processors and 
shippers have no need to insure to the 
same extent. 

He also pointed out that AIU led in 
the provision of riot and civil commo- 
tion coverage—essential to insureds be 
cause of the Communist bandit threat. 

Commenting on the situation in mid- 
1948, Mr. Allman said: “. . . when the 
government declared an emergency 
period, rates were put on a monthly 
basis and doubled. We have paid quite 
a few bandit losses and the ratio is not 
satisfactory. But the new measures for 
combating the Communists, introduced 
by the new High Commissioner for 
Malaya, Sir Gerald Templer. have met 
with some success and we are hopeful 
for further improvement. There have 





W. H. ALLMAN 


been fewer ‘incidents’ and the demand 
for riot cover is decreasing though i! 
still exists.” 

In addition, Mr. Allman mentioned 
that there are more than 60 insurance 
companies in Singapore, either repr¢ 
sented by branch offices or agents. Fire 
motor car and workmen’s compensation 
lines are all tariffed by three separate 
Associations and rates are geared to 
local conditions. 


Safety: 


N. J. Turnpike 


N our feature on insurance and the 

New Jersey Turnpike, we gave con- 
siderable attention to the safety features 
of the new superhighway (THE Spec- 
TATOR, June, p. 12). In an article 0 
The New York Times (recently) Aut: 
mobile Editor Bert Pierce reports at- 
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—That’s “Reporting Form” insurance. 
And a lot of stores in your area are 
Grade A prospects for it. 


“Reporting Form” insurance is specially 
designed for merchants and manu- 





facturers whose values in stocks in trade 





vary monthly. These men need insurance 
that varies with the value of the goods 
covered. Insurance that gives them 

only the coverage they need — and lets 
them pay only for the coverage they get. 





The Fire Association-Reliance 














“Reporting Form” policy does just that. 


“a oa It eliminates costly over-insurance. 
It prevents dangerous under-insurance. 
It’s protection that’s really elastic. 


To expand your own income, tell your 





prospects about it. You can get valuable 














fk help from your experienced Fire 
Association-Reliance Field Man. 


Contact him or write us direct now. 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Penna. Branches in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling 
Agents throughout the world. 


he 


) Fire Association 
; seevems A Reliance 


ai INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 
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cident statistics on the Turnpike for the 
first six months of 1952. 

His findings show the superhighway 
to be gaining rank among the safest 
routes in the nation. There were 311 ac- 
cidents up to June 30, an average of 
90.7 per 100 million miles of travel. The 
fatality figures were 4.1 per 100 million 
miles of travel. Both figures are well 
below the national average. 

When fatalities set a new record on 
Memorial Day of this year, not one 
death was reported as a result of acci- 
dents on the Turnpike despite the very 
heavy traffic. 

During the first six months of the 
year, 7,800,000 vehicles used the Turn- 
pike, covering 342,000,000 miles. 


Liability: 


A Word to the Wise 


HIS happened in Paris but we are 

indebted to the “Post Magazine & 
Insurance Monitor” of London for call- 
ing it to our attention. 

It seems that a customer in a Paris 
restaurant complained to the waiter 
that the lobster was not fresh. As he 
said “that’s not fresh” he leaned for- 
ward to sniff, whereupon the lobster 


tore off the tip ot his nose. In subse- 
quent Court proceedings the customer 
was awarded 100 pounds damages. 
The moral: apparently the rate mak- 
ers for restaurant liability policies 
should make sure the rates contain a 
loading for belligerent lobsters. 


Award: 


Rodda the Writer 


HE American Association of Uni- 

versity Teachers of Insurance an- 
nounced recently that its executive 
committee had William H. Rodda as 
the recipient of the Elizur Wright In- 
surance Literature Award for 1951. 
Mr. Rodda, who is the secretary of the 
Transportation Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau, Chicago, Ill., won the prize for 
his treatise Inland Marine and Trans- 
portation Insurance. 

While we are favorably disposed to- 
ward the Association, the award and its 
recipient (probably more so than most, 
since Clayton G. Hale our contributing 
editor is not only a member of the 
Association but owns the agency—Hale 
& Hale Co., Cleveland—which donated 
the $250 cash award) we cannot help 
but note that Mr. Rodda’s excellent 
book was published in 1949. The an- 





nouncement states that no awards were 
made for the years between 1946 and 
1951 and that the present award was 
made for those years, but it would 
seem that something other than “retro 
spective rating” should have been used 
in making the award. 


Life: 


Less Policies Sold 


LTHOUGH the life insurance sales 
volume has increased consider- 
ably over the past five years, life in- 
surance companies are selling fewer 
policies today than they did in 1946. 
Spotting this trend was the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 
in its research report, ‘“Paid-For 
Policies.” 

The Association’s researchers have 
found out that the trend in the num- 
ber of policies paid for has been con- 
sistently downward. Seventy-four ordi- 
nary life companies in the United 
States together wrote more than a 
hundred thousand fewer policies in the 
last half of 1951 than in the first six 
months of 1946, although their sales 
totaled 400 million dollars more in the 
1951 period. Also, the average policy 
sold in the last half of 1951 was ap- 


trong 


< AS THE STRONGEST... 
* ENDURING AS RUSHMORE 


National Reserve Life enjoys an 





8 PILOT LIFE SALUTES: 
Top General Agents, 1951 


Why are Pilot agents known for their achievements? Ask 
these men: R. L. Forbes, Jr., Puerto Rico; W. R. Parsons, 
Norfolk; J. W. Underwood, Fayetteville, N. C.; Dick Harris, 
Je., Charlotte; C.R. Webb, Shelby, N.C.; A.C. Stuart, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; J. M. Waddell, Jr., Charleston, S. C.; Reginald 
Poe, Shreveport; H. D. Waldrop, Goldsboro, N. C. 


ay BPited Life Insucance Ccsmpany 
PILOT TO PROTECTION SINCE 1903 
0. F. STAFFORD, President GREENSBORO, WN. C. 
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H. O. CHAPMAN, PRES. 





outstanding record of steady growth. 
Today a $133,000,000 organization, 
we are now putting into effect a big 
expansion program — which offers 
Opportunity and Good Earnings for 
You. 


Excellent territory now available. 


Write today for complete, 
confidential information. 


S. H. Witmer, Chm. of the Board 
W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRES. 
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To help you become “Mr. Safety” 

in your community, we have prepared 
a kit of materials based on this 
message to young drivers. Sell 
prevention as well as protection; 

write for Safety Kit “A.” 
American-Associated Insurance 
Companies, Saint Louis 2, Missouri. 
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THE MEGAPHONE THAT LOST 
ITS SCHOOL SPIRIT 







Jimmy rested his megaphone on his shoulder and 
squeezed his way through the victory-happy 
crowd. The half-pint cheerleader with the big voice 
was in a hurry. 









Tonight was the Homecoming Dance. And, more 
important, a date with Betty. 






Jockeying his Dad’s car through the heavy traffic, 
Jimmy felt just a little proud. He and his megaphone, 
in their own small way, had helped the team to 
another championship. 












The slow moving up-hill traffic grated on Jimmy’s 
nerves. He pulled out from the crawling line of cars, 
his foot down hard on the accelerator. Jimmy barely 
caught a glimpse of the trailer-truck over the rise 


of the hill... 


Today a lonesome megaphone stands quietly in the 
empty school gymnasium. 
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proximately 30 per cent higher than 
it was in early 1946, reports the re- 
searchers. 

As for the possible causes for the 
decline in the number of sales, Charles 
J. Zimmerman, the Association’s man- 
aging director, believes that perhaps it 
is due to the fact that companies have 
continuously improved the quality of 
their inductees and increased the cali- 
ber of their field forces. 

He mentions that these men have a 
better economic and higher educational 
background than their predecessors. 
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Their natura] market, then, is among 
prospects of better economic circum- 
stances and higher education. 

Other factors which the Association 
feels may have caused the volume de- 
cline: the struggle of the middle in- 
come group to hold ground in the face 
of lagging salaries and increased taxes; 
the enhanced economic position of such 
groups as the blue-collar worker and 
farmer which may not be adequately 
served by life insurance companies; the 
inroads on the ordinary market made 
by government insurance; greater com- 
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to the American College 


of Life Underwriters on its 25th anniversary. 
Its advancement of the CLU program is a 
notable contribution to Life Insurance and to 


the American Way of Life. 








The Equitable Life of lowa has long endorsed and 
supported the CLU movement. It contributes to the 
Cooperative Fund and includes CLU studies as an in- 
tegral part of its training program. It presents en- 
graved CLU keys to graduating candidates and pays 
their expenses to attend the conferment exercises. 

The Equitable Life of lowa is proud of its 40 associ- 
ates who have earned the CLU designation and of 
the many Equiowans now completing CLU study. 
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petition for the consumer dollar from 
comfort and luxury products; greater 
competition from other forms of sav- 
ings and investments. 

The Association asks a question that 
opens the way for further research— 
“Are we really offering the public the 
types of coverage, convenience of pay- 
ment and service which it desires?” 


Life: 


Golden Anniversary 


NTERING into an era beyond the 

coveted golden anniversary is a 
desired achievement lately rewarded to 
“The Pelican,” monthly field publica- 
tion of The Mutual Benefit Life of 
N. J. To mark the celebration, the 
editors presented a special edition com- 
plete with articles that appeared in the 
editions through the course of fifty 
years. 

As fitting the occasion, company 
President John S. Thompson wrote the 
lead article—a tribute to Mutual Bene- 
fit agents: 

“This tangible record of the think- 
ing of Mutual Benefit men and women 
has given substance to a publication 
which has prospered well in five dec- 
ades. The brilliance of ‘The Pelican’ 
material throughout its long tenure 
speaks well of the men and women of 
our field force who have given its pages 
life,"—-so wrote Mr. Thompson. 

In its time, the magazine has re- 
ceived awards from the Life Adver- 
tisers Association, the House Magazine 
Institute and the New Jersey Industrial 
Editors Association. THe Spectator 
commends the editors, past and pres- 
ent, for “The Pelican’s” high rating as 
an insurance field publication and for 
upholding the standards of good 


journalism. 


Lite: 


Group Creditors 


ID you know there’s a single group 
life policy that now consists of 
more than $1 billion in force and cov- 
ers approximately 1,850,000 persons? 
This jumbo group policy—the largest, 
numerically, in the history of life in- 
surance—was issued in 1941 by The 
Prudential to the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation and covers all 
purchasers of new or used automobiles, 
refrigerators, or other appliances sold 
on time and financed by GMAC. 
Called “group creditors” life insur- 
ance, it is optional to the buyer of the 
General Motors product and is for an 
amount equal to the unpaid balance of 
the buyer’s purchase agreement during 
the time it is in force. It assures him 
that at the cost of only a few cents 4 
month, his family or estate, in the 
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om event of his death, will receive a paid- creased longevity in the future. Now. assumption being that mortality will 
iter in-full contract and clear title to the insurance companies, pension consul- continue to decline in the future as it 
sav- product financed by GMAC. tants, etc., with the aid of these tables, has in the past. 

Originally the policy was offered only can calculate the values of annuities, The book, containing 114 pages of 
hat to time buyers in certain areas but pensions, and settlement options which tables and an explanation of how they 
h— within the past decade has been made take increasing longevity directly into can be used, may be purchased from 
the available through General Motors deal- account. the Society of Actuaries at a price 
ay- ers in all parts of the United States The new volume contains the essen- of $10. 

and Canada. tial data needed for the calculation of 

To reine ens Prudential has paid various annuities on four mortality Advertising: 

out more than $7 million in claims tables, more up to date than the 1937 . 

under the policy. Almost every type of Standard Annuity Table, and four rates Moving Ahead 

catastrophe—the “Wasp” tragedy, of interest varying from 2 per cent to E have lately received several 
the major airplane crashes, mine accidents. 3 per cent. items from the Insurance Adver- 

“ etc.—is reflected in the claims. One of the four new annuity tables— tising Conference (the fire and casualty 

to the Annuity Table for 1949—reflects advertising group) which give ample 
ica- iMes largely current mortality under im- evidence that the Conference, under the 
of New Annui . mediate non-refund annuities. The aegis of its benign president, Walter 
na ty Tables other three tables: the 1949 Table Riley, is making rapid forward strides 
i, EEPING up to date with the in- projected 10 years, 30 years, and the in achieving a degree of importance for 
he creased longevity trend in our Progressive Annuity Table, are of spe- a group that should have greater promi- 
fty country, the Society of Actuaries has cial interest because they produce an- nence. 

published new annuity tables which nuity values based on mortality rates The first piece of evidence is the 
_ assume reduced mortality and in- lower than recently experienced, the IAC’s new “Bulletin.” Even though the 
the 
ne- 
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An era of increasing longe- 
vity makes it possible to offer 
“‘life’’ coverage at the higher 
ages. The Manufacturers Life 
is prepared to extend the bene- 
fits of Life Insurance to appli- 
cants from this special group 
where coverage is needed for 
tax purposes or where there is 
a business insurance need. 


AVAILABLE UP TO AGE 75 
@ ordinary life 
@ 10 pay life 
@ 10 year endowment 

@ Individual consideration 


will be given to applicants 
over age 75. 


CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Baltimore Honolulu Portland 
Chicago Lansing Saginaw 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San 
Cleveland Newark Francisco 
Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
Hartford Pittsburgh 


Also licensed in the District of Columbia, 
Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 
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little paper is edited by Bill Doty who 
labors on behalf of Tue Spectator, we 
must say (at the risk of being accused 
of indirectly patting ourselves on the 
back) that it is a mighty slick little 
job. The “Bulletin” is a crisp modern 
little paper that invites readership. The 
latest issue is printed on coated paper 
in two colors and is quite a contrast to 
earlier mimeographed issues. 

One of the news items in the latest 
issue tells of the fall meeting of the 
IAC scheduled for September 7-9 at 
Pocono Manor Inn at Pocono Summit, 
Pa. The program committee apparent- 
ly has been working pretty hard and 
they have a packed three-day schedule 
that covers everything from preparing 
TV commercials to a seminar on the 
teen-age driver problem. Advertising 
managers couldn’t spend three more 
worth-while days. 

One very big feature of the advance 
of the IAC is the very constructive pro- 
gram of awards that will be made an- 
nually to agents and brokers for “out- 
standing, imaginative and original use 
of advertising.” Pictures of the IAC’s 
beautiful “Oscar” that will be awarded 
to the one producer who cops first prize 
are shown in a beautiful folder that 
tells all about the advertising awards 
and is available to interested agents 
and brokers. Write for your copy to: 
M. C. Ellson, executive secretary, In- 
surance Advertising Conference, 5203 
North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fire and Casualty: 


2500th Member 


HE California Association of In- 
surance Agents formally enrolled 
the G. K. Spike Insurance Agency of 
Hanford as its 2500th member. Their 
method of determining the lucky one 
was left entirely to chance. As each 
day’s membership applications reached 
the state office of the association, they 
were assigned numbers. On July 3rd— 
when it was evident that the 2500th 
member would be enrolled that day— 
excitement reached a new high. 
Director B. Franklin Knapp of 
Fresne secured and submitted the 
2500th application. Formal cere- 
monies welcoming the G. K. Spike 
Agency into the Association were con- 
ducted at Hanford shortly thereafter. 


Life: 
Education Film 


66 R some must watch, while some 
must sleep; so runs the world 
away” (Hamlet, Act III, Scene 2). 
Three years ago, the Institute of Life 
Insurance issued a documentary film 
on life insurance that to date has been 
seen by millions of people all over the 
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IF AT FIRST 
YOU DON'T SUCCEED 


“If at first you don't suc- 
coed... 

Every life underwriter 
knows well the ending to this 
familiar quotation. But even 
repeated visits to a prospect, 
with a sales presentation that 
lacks conviction and zeal, 
are wasted visits. Enthusiasm, 
reflected in a forceful pres- 
entation, is vital to effective 
life insurance selling. 

It was a wise punster who 
parodied the old words to 
read: “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try a little ardor.” 
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world. “For Some Must Watch” had 
its premiere on June 7, 1949, in Oneida, 
N. Y.—a progressive and prosperous 
middle-sized farming community chosen 
as the locale for the film because of its 
“typical” environment. 

The story revolves around Jack Sut- 
ton, whose business is selling life in- 
surance. However, Jack Sutton and 
life insurance are but the connecting 
thread providing a glimpse of the 
everyday life of average, ordinary 
American families, and their responses 
to problems and crises. 

The film does not sell life insurance. 
The message is indirect since the 
viewer inevitably tends to place him- 
self in the true-to-life situations de- 
picted and in some instances probably 
thinks to himself “there but for the 
Grace of God go I.” Subconsciously he 
is made aware of his own responsibili- 
ties and the extent he has tried to meet 
them. 

Since its premiere, “For Some Must 
Watch” has had 16,185 showings, with 
an audience of 3,288,406 in schools and 
churches, business meetings and homes. 
It has been seen by an estimated 44% 
million persons over television. Last 
year the film was selected by the State 
Department to show people abroad the 
American way of life. 

“For Some Must Watch” will con- 
tinue to impress people everywhere 
with the non-paralleled features of life 
insurance. An interesting story indeed 
would relate the testimonies of those 
who have viewed the film and have at 
last tended to their life insurance needs. 


Education: 


The More, the Better 


HIS year the American College of 

Life Underwriters (as you un- 
doubtedly know from reading the many 
congratulatory ads that have appeared 
in this journal) is celebrating its 25th 
anniversary. For this event we have 
already commended this body editorial- 
ly, since we feel that the wider-spread 
education is in the insurance business, 
the better equipped the business will be 
to carry on its public service. 

For this reason we were happy to 
note that Miss Carol Kennedy of War- 
saw, Ind., had recently become the 100,- 
000th enrollee in the group study pro- 
gram being carried on by the educa- 
tional division of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. We feel 
that this is a remarkable figure; if 100,- 
000 courses have been given by the 
NAIA we feel that great progress has 
been made in improving the calibre of 
the fire and casualty producers of this 
country. 

In a similar vein it is encouraging to 
note that the American Institute For 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 





There have been some changes made (See Filling A Need) 


Inc., has announced that 187 persons 
will receive the Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters designation in 
September of this year. This is a few less 
than last year, but the drop is not sig- 
nificant, and anyone familiar with the 
difficult requirements for the C.P.C.U. 
designation can appreciate that slight 
fluctuations are to be expected. 

All of these things speak well for 
the interest of insurance people in edu- 
cation and in raising the professional 
standards of the business. 


Annual Reports: 


Merit Awards 


ACH year “Financial World,” in- 

vestment and business weekly, 
makes a survey of the annual reports 
issued by America’s business corpora- 
tions. This year thirty-one life insur- 
ance companies and thirty-five prop- 
erty companies received “Merit Award” 
certificates for outstanding reports on 
the past year’s activities. 

These companies now become candi- 
dates for the “Best of Industry” award 
to be presented in October. A year ago 
the 1950 annual report of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual won the award for the best 
report in the industrial classification. 


Overseas: 


Brazilian Report 


E learn from Vice President of 
AIU in Brazil, Mr. F. L. Wilkin- 
son, that expanding American capi- 
tal investments in Brazil have increased 
the demand for American insurance 
there. This has been brought about 
mainly because Brazil is an excellent 
investment field and a good market. 
Mr. Wilkinson stated that “U. S. A. 
leads the field in new foreign capital 
investments, followed by Germany, 
Britain, Italy, France and the Scandi- 
navian countries.” He then added that 
“On a conservative estimate, at least 
fifteen American firms are now either 
building or seriously considering set- 
ting up manufacturing facilities in the 


city of Sao Paulo alone.” 

Here’s the insurance picture in 
Brazil at the moment: There are about 
thirty foreign insurance companies, and 
ninety national companies operating. 
By law, all large fire insurances are 
compelled to be ‘coinsured’ with na- 
tional insurance companies—to safe- 
guard national companies. 

In the Casualty field the principal 
line for foreign companies is auto in- 
surance; the rates were increased on 
January lst and the loss ratio is lower 
than in the U. S. 

“Marine-wise,” Mr. Wilkinson ex- 
plained, “we write mostly cargo insur- 
ance on imports of machinery, autos, 
and chemicals from the U. S. and 
Europe.” 

Domestic companies have a monopoly 
ef workmen’s compensation and life 
which foreign companies are not al- 
lowed to write. 


Fire and Casualty: 


Filling A Need 


i you’ve been accustomed to driving 
past the intersection of Cedar 
Springs and Field Street in Dallas, 
Texas—and perhaps, at times, in the 
habit of pulling into that gas station 
on the corner—we have news for you: 

John W. Mayo and George D. Mc- 





John W. Mayo Geo. D. McClure 


Clure have leased the ground, put their 
imagination to work and have come up 
with a completely air-conditioned gen- 
eral insurance agency—the photograph 
on this page best describes it. Private 
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offices as well as the main lobby have 
cork flooring and are completely sound- 
proof. 

This site puts them close to the down- 
town area, yet it is away from the 
heavy traffic. Result: they are easily 
accessible, with plenty of parking 
space. 

Behind the George D. McClure In- 
surance Agency and the Mayo Mort- 
gage Company are two men who are 
well founded in their respective busi- 
nesses. McClure started in the field 
back in 1934. He represented the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company and 28 
other fire and casualty stock companies. 
Mayo has been associated with the 
Mortgage Loan Real Estate and Insur- 
ance business for 22 years. He is a 
member of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards and a past presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Real Estate Assoc. 


Fire and Casualty: 


A New Book 


HE Arkansas Association of Insur- 

ance Agents have recently published 
a book—commemorating the associa- 
tion’s 50th anniversary—which traces 
the rise and development of capital 
stock insurance in Arkansas. The 277- 
page volume—called a “History of Cap- 
ital Stock Insurance in Arkansas”- 
shows the evolution of state insurance 
law and state supervision and describes 
the effect of changing economic and 
political conditions on the growth of 
the business in the state. The associa- 
tion’s former manager, Henry A. Rit 


gerod, CPCU, is the author. 


Records: 


151 Million Photos 


OT long ago we ran an item about 

some microfilm equipment that 
told how a manufacturer had developed 
microfilm equipment that was as easy 
to transport as a portable typewriter 
and yet which performed most tasks that 
heavier equipment could perform. The 
cost of this new equipment was substan- 
tially less than the larger equipment. 
too. 

We have recently come across some 
additional information about microfilm 
which we find equally interesting: 
names, ages and all the facts about the 
150,697,361 residents of the United 
States reported in the 1950 Census have 
been recorded on microfilm. 

Microfilming the census schedules 
not only enables the government to 
make duplicates and thereby protect 
these valuable records, but the 1952 
Census figures only occupy 162 cubic 
feet of space, compared with 46,720 
cubic feet for the originals. 

Another surprise: experts predicted 
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EFORE August was half over the 
feeling that summer was finished 
and autumn was fast approaching 
could be felt. The feeling seemed to 
come earlier this year; it may have 
been induced by the cool weather and 
drought breaking rain that fell over 
much of the country during the first 
two weeks of August. 

The threat of drought was severe as 
July ended and eatly in August the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
issued a stern warning that the dry 
conditions that prevailed through much 
of the country had created a growing 
menace of forest fire. Directed mainly 
at campers and motorists, the warning 
asked people to be careful of cigarettes 
and burning embers in an effort to cut 
the annual loss of 13,000,000 forest 
acres. 


Hot Situation 


But though the weather cooled some- 
what during early August, the auto- 
mobile situation reached what may 
well have been the post-war peak of 
intensity. 

In New York City, where the high- 








est rates in the country prevail (com- 
plete coverage with a $100 deductible 
collision can run around $250 a year), 
a group of leading business, industrial 
and financial leaders organized the 
Citizens Traffic Safety Board, Inc. 
Percy C. Magnus, president of an oil 
and chemical importing firm, is the 
head of the new group, and Paul H. 
Blaisdell, public safety director of the 
accident prevention department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, is the temporary executive 
secretary. 

Objectives of the new board: 1. To 
provide active permanent leadership 
for the prevention of traffic accidents 
and the relief of traffic congestion in 
the City of New York; 2. To seek bet- 
ter organization and coordination of 
the safety activities of all public agen- 
cies in the board’s program and to pro- 
vide a means of coordination among 
private agencies; 3. To serve as a clear- 
ing house in program planning for re- 
ducing accidents and traffic conges- 
tion; 4. To develop an improved pub- 
lic information service; and 5. To seek 
“reasonable safety regulations for the 
better protection and control of vehi- 
cles, drivers and pedestrians and the 
uniform enforcement of these regula- 
tions by the police and the courts.” 
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PROPERTY 
INSURANCE 


IN Review 


The need for this group was obvious: 
New York’s high insurance rates were 
merely a reflection of a high accident 
rate aided by the acute “claim-con- 
sciousness” of most New Yorkers. Last 
year the city had 574 deaths and 79,- 
211 injuries in 58,241 traffic accidents. 
Another 104,981 accidents involved 
only property damage. The city, with 
35 per cent of the automobiles in New 
York State, accounted for 49.2 per cent 
of the State’s traffic accidents. 


A Confirmation 


Around the middle of the past 
month, J. Dewey Dorsett, general man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, told the West Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents 
that the oft-repeated refrain that “we 
are pricing ourselves out of the (auto- 
mobile insurance) market” simply did 
not hold true for most of the country. 
But even Mr. Dorsett had to concede 
that in New York City “the price of 
automobile liability insurance has 
reached a level that might give some 
cause for concern.” 

As Mr. Dorsett spoke, a continuing 
round of automobile liability rate in- 
creases were going into effect all over 
the country. There was no question 
about the need for the increases, or 
about their fairness, but all over the 
country agents were preparing to calm 
down thosuands of assureds who un- 
doubtedly would start bellowing as 
their policies, with yet another rate 
increase, came up for renewal. The 
public didn’t give a damn what insur- 
ance costs in New York; all people 
cared about was that an intangible, 
which cost them so much last year, 
would cost them so much more this 
year. And with the cost of living in- 
dex rising all along the line, the pub- 
lic took a dim view of the situation, 
no matter how fair, reasonable and 
necessary it might be. 

Harvey M. Chesney, insurance com- 


missioner of Maryland, in approving 
increased rates in his state issued a 
statement (on the day after his 50th 
birthday and only six days before his 
death on August 17) laying the blame 
for the whole situation where it largely 
belongs—in the lap of the motorist. 
Mr. Chesney said, “ . . . automobile 
liability insurance rates don’t have to 
rise if the motorists themselves don’t 
want them to. No amount of inflation 
can affect the accident that doesn’t 
happen. Neither court nor jury can 
hand down an excessive award for the 
liability claim that doesn’t exist. And 
exorbitant repair costs can’t possibly 
be charged against the car that isn’t 
damaged. So it all boils down to sane 
driving and fewer accidents.” 

Meanwhile the New York headquar- 
ters of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, already busy with 
preparations for the annual meeting 
coming up in Cleveland this month, 
added another job to its list: the com- 
pilation of information and data on 
all phases of the “present serious auto- 
mobile situation.” This latest! task was 
to be performed at the direction of the 
NAIA’s executive committee which met 
last month. The information compiled 
is to be made available to all state 
associations, and it is a safe bet that 
the annual meeting will provide a good 
cross-section of how the country’s 
agents feel about the automobile situa- 
tion and what they think can be done 
about it. 


Little Rhode Island 


On January 1, 1953, a motor vehicle 
safety responsibility law, similar to 
that now in effect in 35 of the states. 
becomes effective in Rhode Island. Last 
month George A. Bisson, insurance 
commissioner of the smallest (in area) 
state in the United States, called in- 
surance company executives together 
to talk over the situation. Mr. Bisson 
wanted to make sure that the compa- 
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nies would provide insurance for the 
state’s motorists, and also that they 
would not begin to advertise until after 
the motor vehicle registry had issued 





motorists a pamphlet explaining the 
provisions of the law. Mr. Bisson had 
another concern: to make sure that 
advertising and publicity from both 
agents and companies would scrupu- 
lously avoid leading the public to be- 
lieve that this is a compulsory law, 
which it most definitely is not. The 
Rhode Island law is similar to existing 
financial responsibility laws through 
which, as Mr. Bisson pointed out, in- 
surance comes close to being essential, 
but not mandatory. 

The commissioner’s reaction to the 
conference with the insurance execu- 
tives: “The Registrar (of motor vehi- 
cles) and I were delighted to find the 
insurance industry fully coopera- 
er 


Research Project 


During August an announcement 
from the Research Council for Eco- 
nome Security stated that 18 experts 
in technical and administrative aspects 
of health problems have agreed to ad- 
vise the Council in its nationwide sur- 
vey on the economic aspects of pro- 
longed non-occupational illness among 
employed persons. At present the 
Council is already studying the prob- 
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lem of non-occupational illness and its 
economic impact upon the individual 
and his family. Gerhard Hirschfeld, 
director of the Council, gives the ulti- 
mate contribution of the survey as: 


Three Areas 


1. To industry—which is concerned 
with the health problem of the worker 
and the effect of absenteeism (due to 
illness) upon the production line; 
2. To all community agencies—which 
are directly affected by the health of 
the people they serve; and 3. To the 
nation—which has a direct stake both 
economically and socially. 

Of the 18 experts who have agreed 
to serve on the advisory committee, 
two represent insurance companies: 
E. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen 





IN AND OUT UKE THE OCEAN... 


... that’s the way some of your insureds 
see their merchandise and equipment come and go. 
But if they have a Standard Fixed-Amount policy 
their insurance protection doesn’t go along 
with these changes in inventory. Consequently 
“high or low,” the insured is apt to be “in deep.” 
There’s a raft of protection when you give 
your insureds the right policy ...the fluctuating 


General Cover Reporting Form policy. 


ROYAL: LIVERPCOL 
C1 fae Rs *) 


CASUALTY FIRE» MARINE + SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE 
BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD. © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Accident Company; and John H. Mil- 
ler, vice-president and actuary, Mon- 
arch Life Insurance Company. 


After 30 Years 


In the very early part of August 
THe SPEcTATOR received an announce- 
ment that Texas will get new stand- 
ards for private fire protection and fire 
defense equipment when new General 
Basis Schedules of the board of insur- 
ance commissioners go into effect in 
the fall. This is the first time in 30 
years that the schedules have been 
completely revised. 





MOVE..! 


that can 
be your 
best move 





The new schedules would have little 
immediate, if any, effect on fire insur- 
ance rates, but the fire insurance busi- 
ness in Texas will be streamlined and 
agents will have an easier time figur- 
ing rates. But streamlining often takes 
away romance and flavor, and it does 
in the new schedules. The new book 
doesn’t contain any provision recom- 
mending that night watchmen carry a 
lighted oil-burning lantern. Nor will 
it have the old requirement that some 
fire department hook-and-ladder trucks 
be horse-drawn. You won't find the 
rate for buggy repositories in the new 


Signing up with just ONE 
new company can be the 
most important—the most 
profitable—move your agen- 
cy ever made. 


But be sure it’s the right 
company. 


And when you sign with a 
National of Hartford Group 
Company, you are making a 
No. | choice . . . that brings 
these essential dividends— 


@ multiple line underwrit- 
ing facilities that spell 
economy of operation. 


@ superlative service un- 
surpassed on under- 
writing, policy issuance, 
and claims handling 
that promotes maxi- 
mum agency efficiency. 


@ cooperation by provid- 
ing practical and effec- 
tive sales help and pro- 
motional materials for 
building your Agency’s 
prestige and profits. 








Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Montreal 
Metropolitan Departmem, New York 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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schedules, and there are no longer any 
regulations for the use of gas lights 


€ 


} 


in electric power plants. And that as- 
sured of yours whose flour mill used 
water power loses the fire insurance 
rate credit he used to get. The passing 
of “old G.B.S.,” as the schedules were 
called, marks the end of an era. 


Coming Up 


August brought too. a raft of pub- 
licity about the conventions and meet- 
ings taking place this month. Probably 
of widest interest and greatest scope is 
the Fourth Hemispheric Insurance Con- 
ference for September 7-12 in New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. John A. 
Diemand. president of the Insurance 
Company of North America and chair- 
man of the sponsoring committee for 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, expected over 100 rep- 





resentatives from Latin American coun- 
tries and Canada. The 65 chief execu- 
tives of the leading United States 
insurance companies serving with Mr. 
Diemand on the host committee, were 
busy preparing a full week’s activities 
for delegates to the conference. 

For the 56th Annual Convention of 
the NATA (mentioned above) in Cleve- 
land on the 22-25 of this month, the 
agents had secured Wade O. Martin. 
Secretary of State and insurance com- 
missioner of Louisiana, for the keynote 
speaker and Dr. Russell J. Humbert. 
president of DePauw University for 
the featured speaker of the closing ses- 
sion. Advance registrations made it 
look as though this could be the big- 
gest agents’ convention yet. 


Texas Style 


One meeting was held late in August 
and indications are that it was a roar- 
ing success. It had to be: it was held 
in Texas. It was the largest grand net 
convention of the Honorable Order of 
the Blue Goose, International, in Da!- 
las. In addition to the formal sessior, 
delegates had a rodeo, square dance 
and a chuck-wagon dinner to help 
make the affair a real Texas wing-ding 
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GENTLEMEN, HAVE YOU THOUGHT 
OF TRYING OLD FASHIONED 


“COURTESY 2 


Courtesy costs nothing—yet can go a long way towards saving tempers—and lives. The 
ourteous driver stays on his side of the road, drives at a safe speed at a safe distance behind 


he car ahead, and refrains from cutting in and out of traffic. He stops at stop signs and 


doesn't try to beat traffic lights. At night, he dims his lights in passing oncoming cars. In 


rief, he treats other drivers as friends and behaves like a gentleman at all times. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


HE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








his advertisement also appears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
J. S. NEWS ond WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 





THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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HE editor reached for the phone 

and dialed one of his insurance 
contacts to get a last minute slant on 
what’s going on in the life insurance 
business. The secretary on the other 
end of the wire said the boss was on 
vacation. 

Going out on the “street” to collect 
some data, the editor found out that 
many an office had been deserted for 
the annual trip to the seashore or 
mountains, or perhaps for the peace 
and quiet of the backyard. Everywhere 
there seemed to be that lull that pre- 
cedes the active life insurance season 
that was ahead. 

It seemed to be a good time for the 
editor to devote part of his review to 
reports on the first six months of the 
year in the life insurance business— 
to mention for instance that life insur- 
ance payments to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries totaled $2,106,361,- 
000 during the first half of the year, 
an increase of $51,994,000 over a 
year ago. 


Korean Claims 


The business showed considerable 
concern two years ago over the possible 
effects that the Korean War would 
have on life insurance claims. To date, 
the Korean War claims paid represent 
about % of 1 per cent of total death 
benefits paid by the company in that 
period. The Institute of Life Insurance 
reports that death claim payments on 
Korean War casualties exceed $16,- 
000,000 and involve more than 13,000 


policies. 


Investment Record 


Going on to the field of investments, 
we find that the life insurance com- 
panies increased their investment in 
commercial and industrial real estate 
during the first six months of the year, 
with acquisitions of $99,000,000. This 
brings the overall total holdings of this 
type to $905,000,000. 


~~ 
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INSURANCE 


|N Review 


Total real estate holdings of the life 
companies were $1,693,000,000 on June 
30, a gain of $76,000,000 since the start 
of the year. 

Real estate acquisitions this year 
and holdings at mid-year are reported 
as follows: 


Acquired Holdings 

June June 

6 Mos. 30 

(000,000 Omitted) 
BERS Dewus460 0.0 $ Daa’ $ 20 
Company-Used ... 2 9 383 
Rental Housing .._ 1 6 357 
Commercial Rental 19 99 905 
GE” Wicctebaens 1 2 28 
5 Pe eee $23 $116 $1,693 


The greatest share of policyholders’ 
funds during the first half of the year 
went into bonds of U. S. corporations, 
as life insurance financed business and 
industry to the extent of $2,422,000,- 
000. This was nearly one-fifth more 
than new investments of this type in 
the same period last year. 

Total assets of all the life companies 
amounted to $70,334,000,000 at mid- 
year, a net increase of $2.351,000,000 
since the beginning of the year. 
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Monthly purchases of life insurance for July and the first seven months in each of 
the last two years were reported by the LIAMA as follows: 


July Purchases 























(000,000 Omited) Increase 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $1,679 $1,472 $1,404 14%, 
Group 343 291 468 18 
Industrial 420 420 413 0 
Total $2,442 $2,183 $2,285 12% 
First 7 Month's Purhcases 
(000,000 Omited) Increase 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $11,482 $10,189 $9,480 13% 
Group 2,344 2,451 2,737 ot 
Industrial 3,284 3,171 3,231 4 
Total $17,110 $15,811 $15,448 By, 
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Half-Year Mark 


NUMBER of life insurance com- 

panies have reported their state 
of business for the first six months of 
the year and it gives us a chance to 
evaluate the gains made. The con- 
tinued growth of life insurance in this 
country is reflected in the following: 

New England Mutual: A total of 
$197 million of new imsurance was 
issued during the first six months of 
1952, a gain of 14.5 per cent over the 
same period in 1951. A gain of almost 
$136 million of insurance in force 
brought the in force total to $3 billion 
270 million, 20 per cent greater than 
in 1947, the best previous year. 

The average size policy paid for in 
the first half was $6,343, compared to 
$6,107 for the first six months of 1951. 
Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries since the year-end amounted 
to $17,758,000. 

Occidental Life of California: Life 
insurance in force as of June 30 was 
$3,565,352,871, a gain of more than 
9 per cent. Total new paid was $386,- 
564,914 for an average gain of 22.18 
per cent. 

Philadelphia Life: New business 
paid for amounted to $20,073,574 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1952, an 
increase of 17 per cent for the same 
period of 1951. Insurance in force 
showed a corresponding increase from 
$151 million in June, 1951, to $175, 
149,086, an increase of 16 per cent. 

Massachusetts Mutual: A new busi- 
ness increase of $26,262,399 for the 
first six months of the year, over the 
same period last year and an increase 
in total insurance in force of $123,456, 
247 were reported. The combined total 
of insurance in force at the close of 
business on June 30 was $3,496,749,397. 

Total receipts for the six months 
were $115,150,292, of which $65,223, 
000 represented premium income. 
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Pan-American Life: An increase in 
submitted business for the first six 
months of 1952 was reported to be 
33% per cent over the same period for 
1951. The increase in paid-for busi- 
ness was 20 per cent over the first six 
months of 1951. 

Insurance in force for the first six 
months had a gain of 5 per cent over 
the same period last year. A gain of 
over $60 million of paid-for business 
was recorded in the January-June peri- 
ed of 1952. 

Equitable of N. Y.: During the first 
six months of 1952, insurance in force 
increased $1,150,000,000 to a total of 
$18,256,000,000. Admitted assets in- 
creased more than $200,000,000 to a 
total of $6,300,000,000. Payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during 
the first six months of the year 
amounted to $228,147,904, with 68 per 
cent of this amount being paid to liv- 
ing policyholders. 

Berkshire Life: Insurance in force 
reached $411,000,000 on June 30. New 
paid-for insurance and annuities for 
the first half of 1952 totaled $26,919,- 
000, an increase of 25 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Indianapolis Life: The mid-year re- 
port showed a 14.3 per cent gain in 
new business for the first six months 
of 1952. Total insurance in force ex- 
ceeded $268,000,000; assets, $75,000,- 
000; surplus funds, $5,500,000. 

Colonial Life: At the close of busi- 
ness on June 30, assets stood at $50,- 
454,946, an increase of more than 100 
per cent in the past ten years. Colonial 
Life declared a dividend of fifteen cents 
per share on its capital stock, payable 





The following administrative changes took place at The Pru- 
dential Home Office: Paul W. Stewart (1.) was named di- 
Tecior of special services; Kenneth MacKinnon (c). was 


September 9 to stockholders of record, 
August 29. 

Jefferson Standard: Total insurance 
in force reached $1,084,235,981 on 
June 30, a gain of more than $45,000,- 
000 since the start of the year. Assets 
amounted to $308,910,682. Sales of new 
life insurance during the first six 
months were reported as $74,045,662. 
A dividend of twenty cents per share on 
capital stock was voted, payable August 
4 to stockholders of record July 31. 

Ohio State Life: As of June 30, total 
insurance in force amounted to $242,- 
777,271. Admitted assets totaled $62,- 
337,555. It was reported that paid-for 
production was approximately 20 per 
cent ahead of last year’s comparable 
period and the gain in insurance in 
force was 40 per cent more. 

Northwestern Mutual: New paid-for 
business totaled $246,143,000, a gain 
of $31 million or 14.7 per cent over 
the first half of 1951. Insurance in 
force at June 30 was $6,725,000,000 
on 1,459,731 policies, reflecting an an- 
nual rate of growth of 5 per cent. Total 
assets reached $2,816,000,000. 


C.L.U. Associate 


A= life insurance professional 
designation was authorized re- 
cently by the American College of Life 
Underwriters’ Board of Trustees. Equal 
in status to the Chartered Life Under- 
writers, the designation will be an 
award known as Chartered Life Under- 
writers Associate. 

The same eligibility and examina- 
tion requirements will govern both the 


C. L. U. and the C. L. U Associate 


PERSONNEL CHANGES AT THE PRUDENTIAL 





award. C. L. U. Associate will be earned 
by those whose experience is in the 
nature of life insurance company ad- 
ministrative activities or activities close- 
ly related to life insurance. 

The C. L. U. designation will be 


\us 
Ynez 








available to persons whose qualifying 
experience is based upon life insurance 
sales and service, managing, training 
or supervising those engaged in life 
insurance sales and service, or college 
and university teaching of life insur- 
ance. 


Company Notes 


ENEFICIAL LIFE will now write 

business in Montana, bringing to 

ten the number of states in which the 

company now operates. .. . Edward J. 

Linderman was appointed superin- 

tendent of agencies, industrial division, 
Central Standard Life. 

Five agencies are being created out 
of The Prudential’s Charles W. Camp- 
bell Agency (Campbell is now a com- 
pany v.p.), heretofore their largest 
agency. . . . The new offices and their 
managers: Newark—Osborne Bethea & 
Associates Agency, Osborne Bethea, 
manager. . . . Newark—Newark Brok- 
erage Agency, Albert Mehrbach, man- 
ager. .. . Jersey City—Hudson County 
Agency, William H. Klingbeil, mana- 
ger. . . . Trenton—Trenton Agency, 





advanced to the post of director of personnel; Charles A. 
Waters (r.), as director of agencies will work on certain 
phases of departmental administrati 
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Wiltiam K. Kalteissen, manager. 
Hackensack — Bergen-Passaic Agency, 
Duncan MacFarlan, manager. 

The new Southwestern home office of 
The Prudential was formally opened on 
July 29. . . . The office will service life 
insurance for than a_ million 


more 








policyholders in Arkansas, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas, as well as administer 
the company’s $1,394,000,000 worth of 
investments in the area. 

Certain liberalizations have been 
made in Massachusetts Mutual’s pro- 
gram of employee benefits, based on 


length of service. . . . For each com- 
pleted five years of service with the 
company, one additional day of vaca- 
tion with pay will be granted to titled 
end non-titled home office employees. . . . 
The schedule of salary payments during 
periods of employee absence on account 
of illness was substantially liberalized 
in the case of employees having over 
ten years of service. 

H. J. Kenagy, vice-president, The 
Mutual Benefit, was appointed to the 
National Committee on Aging of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. . . . 
The committee consists of leaders in 
business, labor, government, and the 
professions who are concerned with the 
economic and social problems arising 
out of the steadily increasing propor- 
tion of older people in the population. 

Five promotions at Northwestern 
Vational: T. L. Todd, associate coun- 








Asset and Investment Report (June) 
U. S. Legal Reserve Life Insurance Cos. 
(000,000 Omitted ) 


Acq 
Type of Investment June June 
1952 1951 
BONDS 
Government U. S. $398 $439 
Canada 1 
Other 
State, Provincial, Local _ U. S. 10 20 
Canada 8 34 
? Other 
World Bank 1 
Railroad U. S. 72 19 
Foreign 
Public Utility U. S. 57 105 
Foreign 7 6 
Other U. S. 287 300 
Foreign 7 1 
TOTAL 847 925 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
Railroad U. S. 
Foreign 
Publie Utility. . .. U. S. 11 
Foreign 
Other... .. U. S. 3 5 
Foreign. .... 
TOTAL 14 5 
COMMON 
Railroad U. S. 
Foreign 
Public Utility U. S. 3 3 
Gas wa bars 
Other .... U. S. 3 7 
Foreign 
TOTAL 6 10 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
ees VA 1 
ea 28 28 
Non-Farm FHA 80 91 
_ Ye RRS or 32 11 
ae 204 218 
TOTAL 344 449 
REAL ESTATE 
y 2 9 
Investment. . Residential 1 2 
19 10 
Other ... Farm.... : 
Non-Farm .. 1 2 
TOTAL x 23 23 
POLICY LOANS Saale 42 39 
CASH....... ; Xxx XXX 
OTHER ASSETS Xxx Xxx 
$1,276 $1,451 


1OTAL.. 


uired Held Net Change 
- _—— -— in Holdings 
6 Mos. 6 “Vos. June 30 June 30 May-June 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
$2,166 $5,376" $10,309 $11,793 $—154 
8 12 815 985 — 22 
2 1 23 21 
50 100 1,095 1,147 + 2 
* 66 118 609 500 + 7 
2 2 
26 18 119 70 + 1 
204 147 3,379 3,134 + 47 
41 46 1 
455 450 11,184 10,497 - 31 
17 27 376 347 + 6 
1,763 1,447 12,238 10,157 +209 
75 63 408 323 + § 
4,832 7,759* 40,598 39,022 +122 
1 2 8: 85 
43 18 593 541 + 10 
16 37 801 797 — 1 
1 
60 57 1.481 «*1,4232~C:é«‘+SC 
1 1 30 30 
14 32 185 165 + 1 
28 48 463 399 + 2 
43 81 669 594 + 3 
3 28 30 
206 249 1,591 1,427 + 18 
420 583 5,476 4,957 + 47 
271 784 3,304 2,724 + 14 
1,076 1,296 9,936 8,908 + 81 
1,973 2,915 20,335 18,046 +160 
9 21 383 368 + 1 
6 15 357 367 + 1 
99 60 905 707 + 17 
20 27 
2 4 28 40 
116 100 1,693 1,499 + 19 
271 285 2,646 2,510 + 13 
Xxx Xxx 1,056 947 + §3 
XXX Xxx 1,856 1,686 -— 4 
$7,295 $11,187* $70.334 $65,727 +375 


* Includes exchange of Treasury 242% issue, series 1957-72, for Treasury non-marketable 234% issue, series 


1975-80, taking place in April, 1951. 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance 


companies representing 97% of all 


assets. Net change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a given item due to 


write-ups and other adjustments. 
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sel; Maurice M. Henderson, treasurer; 
Thomas H. Stevenson, Jr., underwrit- 
ing department; Arlowine Johnson, 
assistant secretary; Olga Bergstrom, 
assistant secretary. 

W. Rankin Furey was elevated to 
executive vice-president, Berkshire Life. 
.. . Albert L. Hall was named general 
counsel; M. G. Roy Wallace, assistant 
secretary. 

Bankers Life of Nebraska will enter 
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the accident and health field. . . . No 
date has been set for the commencing 
of operations. 

Fred G. Kimball, C.L.U., was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of basic 
training in New York Life’s agency 
department. . . . He was formerly asso- 
ciate director of the Life Insurance 
Marketing Institute, Purdue University. 

The Eastern Life will give its agency 
field force an additional first year com- 
mission of 5 per cent on individual 
policies of $2,500 and over. . . . The 
Company previously allowed the extra 
commission on individual policies of 
$5,000 and over. . The increased 
commission applies to the ordinary life 
and higher premium forms of insur- 
ance issued by the company. 

Guarantee Mutual Life has reached 
the $300,000,000 mark of life insur- 
ance in force, a gain of 50 per cent 
over an eight-year period. 


ADMINISTRATIVE V. P. 





Kenneth C. Foster, 2nd vice-presidert, 
The Prudential, who has transferred 
from the ordinary agencies departme.'t 
to the district agencies department. I'e 
will have general administrative duties. 











wt It takes more than IVY COVERED WALLS 


ison, 

rom, 

4 sg ollege, in the minds of many, is a beautiful campus — green lawns and 

trtasts trees and ivy covered buildings. But it takes more than these things to 

tant make a college. It takes people with a purpose, with a desire for study in 
the higher branches of knowledge. A college is an institution for special, 

nter professional instruction. 


Twenty-five years ago forward looking leaders of the life insurance 
industry founded the American College of Life Underwriters. Its campus, 
seen by but very few of its thousands of students, is in Philadelphia. Its 

classrooms are in all the States, in Canada and Hawaii, on the decks of 
the U.S.S. Midway and even in Singapore. 




















sur-  moeteny to enhancing the professional stature of the career life under- 
writer, the American College of Life Underwriters has a three-fold 
objective: 
1) Promoting research and the publication of studies in life 
insurance and other fields related to functions of the life 
underwriter 


2) Promoting life insurance education in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country 


3) Serving as a professional educational organization to guide 
and advise the study of groups and individual life under- 
writers, to give examinations in the field of life insurance 
marketing, and to award the professional designation of 
Chartered Life Underwriter 


The coveted C.L.U. designation is a common goal of the College’s stu- 
dents. Long a leader in life insurance education, New York Life is proud of 
its 208 men and women — leading members of our field force, branch 
office managers and home office executives — who are Chartered Life 
Underwriters. More than 300 others are currently enrolled in the program. 

New York Life joins with others in life insurance in paying high tribute to 
the American College of Life Underwriters in its Silver Anniversary year. 





me 


= NEW YORK LIFE insurance company 


He 
e4. A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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ON THE HORIZON 








EARS ago, when I was pursuing 
an engineering education at Colum- 
bia University, I was firmly convinced 
(in those tender years) that Columbia 
had the best engineering course to be 
found anywhere. My classmates as 
well as myself were “loyal” to the in- 
stitution, under any and all conditions. 
A few years later I was astounded when 
eminent engineers informed me that 
many schools equaled Columbia’s 
course and some even surpassed it. 
Forthwith my institutional faith was 
badly bruised and somewhat shattered. 
After leaving Columbia I entered the 
life insurance business and represented 
and sold exclusively for one company. 
Like many others, I was “loyal,” and 
raised no question that would invite 
doubt as to the supposed superiority of 
that company’s product—its policies, 
net costs and so forth. My thinking was 
restricted by the quietizing effect of in- 
stitutional loyalty. But my peaceful 
slumber was rudely disturbed by a 
client who wanted to know what sev- 
eral different companies had to offer. 
Under these conditions a broker who 
represented several companies pro- 
cured the business. 

I lost the sale but gained a new un- 
derstanding which exceeded by far the 
value of the lost commission. I dis- 
covered that selling the policies of 
many different companies resulted in 
superior performance when serving the 
client’s best interests. My “lost” case 
converted me from the singularity of 
one company to multiple company rep- 
resentation, thereby acquiring added 
power in subsequent conferences. Thus 
I gained freedom from the bias of 
favoring the same company under all 
conditions. Comparing relative values 
of competing companies has a great 
educational value. It liberates the 
mind from limitations and restrictions. 
Incidentally, multiple representation 
eliminates competition from other “one- 
company” agents. 

In the fire and casualty business it 
has been the established practice of 
agents to represent several different 
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BY LEON GILBERT SIMON 


ONE OR MANY—TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


companies. Yet in the collateral field 
of life insurance the general practice 
is not similar. The great majority of 
agents are wedded to one company and 
this wedlock frequently become a pad- 
lock. Their loyalty to the company 
makes many of them unquestionably 
accept what they are told, without 
challenge or verification. The agent 
thus wears blinders to prevent seeing 
in all directions. That system is not 
very attractive to those who are look- 
ing for wider horizons and improved 
understanding. The difficulty of repre- 
senting many companies at inception is 
apparent and it follows that it is better 
for the life underwriter who is starting 
out on his insurance career to restrict 
his operations to one company. How- 
ever, as he goes on in the business of 
selling life insurance he should expand 
his operations from one to many com- 
panies. It is a gradual process and 
must be timed with the progress of 
the individual underwriter. Wider hori- 
zons of activity provide him with valu- 
able experiences in many directions. Net 
cost, variations in values, differences 
in company attitude toward the same 
case—these are just a few of the many 
enlightening things one observes in 
handling the contracts of several com- 
panies. The great restricting influence 
against this broader activity is the 
phenomenon known as “company loyal- 
ty.” Mental paralysis generally fol- 
lows in its wake. 

We are living in a constantly chang- 
ing world in which institutional loyalty 
and singularity of operation are very 
likely to reduce our capacities for effec- 
tive service. H. L. Menken, in speaking 
of this restrictive influence, said: “In- 
stitutional loyalty can be defined as the 
illogical belief in the superiority of the 
improbable.” Enough investigation and 
critical analysis would disprove the 
supposed superiority. 

Multiple company representation 
gives us the opportunity of measuring 
relative values. We must continue to 
search for new truths, no matter where 


they are found. We must be possessed 
of the ever-challenging responsibility 
of finding the right answer for each 
individual situation, and the right 
answer in one situation may not be the 
right answer in the next one. Freedom 
of action on the part of the underwriter 
is essential. Liberation from contrac- 
tual restrictions with the insurance com- 
panies is also necessary. In a society 
of free men—this is vital. The life 
underwriter must decide finally whether 
his loyalty belongs to the company or 
to the client. Either he will conform 
his thinking to the limitations of his 
company or he will decide in each 
case which company best answers his 
client’s needs. In the former case he 
is working under compulsion, duress, 
restraint, compliance, submission and 
non-resistance. Thus capacity becomes 
tongue-tied by authority and institu- 
tional loyalty makes faith mere folly. 

This entire subject of institutional 
loyalty is indeed a very ticklish one. It 
is, at times, filled with considerable 
emotionalism and the writer appre- 
ciates the fact that in some cases the 
agent may be better off representing 
but one company, if he requires the 
emotional security which “his com- 
pany” provides. This is also true of the 
very small producer who barely pro- 
cures enough business to keep his “one 
company” contract in force. But in the 
great majority of cases I firmly believe 
that the life insurance salesman would 
improve his status and the quality of 
his performance in the field by multiple 
representation. The one-company agent 
is obliqued in a single direction which 
in‘ turn leads to bias, distortion and 
pre-inclination. Warped judgment is 
certainly not the spirit of the truth 
seeker. The pursuit of truth is a proc- 
ess that carries us in many diverse 
directions. Whenever our loyalties pro- 
vide us with the final answer of a 
closed system, we have cut ourselves 
off from attaining greater powers and 
higher elevations. We must beware of 
loyalties that are sentimental, but not 
productive. Such faith is stagnation— 
not salvation. 
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PURPOSE IS TO CARE...FOR THOSE WHO CARE 


We’ve got a job to do 


Let’s face it! These are trying times for insurance 
men... . all insurance men. Rates are inadequate. 
Inflation has skyrocketed losses. Belts are being 
tightened. 

But still, people must be insured. Agents and 
brokers must be backed by strong progressive 
companies. Good service must be continued. In 
fact and if possible, service should be improved. 


That is the job we face. And the best way we 
know to do the job is to roll up our sleeves and 
concentrate our very best efforts on those who 
care... the good, careful, reasonable risks. In this 
way, those who deserve the very best . . . whether 
they be assured, agent or broker . . . will get the 
very best in protection and in service from us. 

Our purpose is to care for those who care. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


For all types of Fire and Casualty Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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Eastern Life 


HE Eastern Life Insurance Com- 

pany of New York has added the 
following plans of coverage: double 
protection riders; $10 and $20 monthly 
family income riders for 10, 15 and 20 
year periods; mortgage redemption; 
and juvenile insurance with refund of 
premium in event of death prior to 
age 15. 

Non-medical insurance for $5,000 
may be applied for within a period of 
12 months with an additional $5,000 
after one year. This plan is written 
for male and female applicants (ex- 
clusive of housewives) for applicants 
ages 10 to 40 on the ordinary life or 
higher premium forms. 

A new brochure of the company’s 
“Three in One” plan is available. The 
plan permits the addition of a double 
or triple protection rider plus a family 
income rider to a life expectancy term 
or higher premium form policy. 


American United 


HE American United Life Insur- 

ance Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
adopted new forms of double indem- 
nity and disability benefits which con- 
tain a “results of service” type of ex- 
clusion for military service for a coun- 
try at war. This type of clause has also 
been made applicable to riders in out- 
standing policies, many of which con- 
tained a “status” type of military ser- 
vice exclusion. 

The aviation provision in the com- 
pany’s new double indemnity rider cov- 
ers all flying as a passenger in any 
kind of aircraft, excluding only non- 
passenger flying. This liberalization 
has also been made applicable to out- 
standing double indemnity riders, 
which had excluded either all deaths 
resulting from aviation or (if issued 
in recent years) all except scheduled- 
airline passenger deaths. 

In the case of the few aviation ex- 
clusion riders in policies issued prior 
to World War II, the provision has 
also been liberalized to cover flying as 
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life contracts 


a passenger in any kind of aircraft. 
Similar action had been taken several 
years ago with respect to aviation rid- 
ers issued during World War II, so 
that now there are no exclusions of 
purely passenger flying in any of the 
company’s policies or riders. 

In adopting these riders it was 
pointed out that some exclusions are a 
practical necessity in life and disability 
contracts, but the company believes 
that these should be held to the mini- 
mum consistent with safety and equity 
among policyholders. 

American United has continued its 
dividend scale for the year beginning 
July 1, 1952, providing for increasing 
dividends on most policies. Policy divi- 
dends payable under this scale will 
total approximately 19 per cent more 
than for the previous dividend year. 

On dividends left to accumulate and 
on non-withdrawable settlement option 
funds, the company will allow interest 
at the rate of 3.1 per cent, or the guar- 
anteed rate if higher. On premium 
deposit funds and on withdrawable set- 
tlement option funds, the rate allowed 
will be 2.5 per cent, or the guaranteed 
rate if higher. 


Pacific Mutual 


ACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE CO., Los Angeles, Calif., has 
increased the maximum amount of re- 
tirement annuity it will write. The 
company will now issue retirement an- 
nuities up to the amount which an 
annual premium of $3,000 will pur- 
chase. 


Continental Assurance 


NEW rate manual was issued by 

Continental Assurance Co., Chica- 
go, Ill., incorporating improvements in 
policy forms already in use, or reduc- 
tions in premiums. All of the non-par- 
ticipating life premiums have been 
reduced, with the exception of the 
premiums for 5, 10, 15 and 20-year 
term policies and some of the family 
maintenance and all of the family in- 
come riders. The disability waiver of 


premium rates have been reduced for 
both participating and non-participat- 
ing forms. 

The disability monthly income benefit 
has been changed so that coverage no 
longer completely terminates at age 55. 
Under the new rider, premiums will 
cease at age 55 as will the monthly 
income and maturity benefits. However, 
during the next five policy years a dis- 
ability benefit will be in force provid- 
ing for waiver of premium for the 
balance of the premium paying period 
of the policy. At the higher ages the 
new benefit carries a higher rate than 
the older form it replaces. 


A New Plan 


A plan introduced is .participating 
life paid up at 65 which replaces the 
ordinary life income policy for which 
the company found little demand after 
introduction of improved family income 
riders in 1951. 

Continental’s 5-year term policy is 
now both renewable and convertible. 
It is renewable for further five-year 
periods, except that no renewal period 
commencing after age 65 will be 
granted. The policy may be converted 
to ordinary life or a higher premium 
plan at any time prior to the policy 
anniversary nearest the insured’s 65th 
birthday. On this policy the minimum 
has been changed from $2,500 to 
$5,000. 

The minimum amount for any policy 
on the commercial ordinary life and 
the commercial 20 pay life have been 
changed to $5,000 in each case. The 
reduction in rates for these two plans, 
which became effective last February 1. 
contemplated that the minimum for 
these plans would have to be increased. 

All of Continental’s substandard rat- 
ings have had their names changed. 
Table A is now Table One, etc. 


Indianapolis Life 


HE Indianapolis Life Insurance 

Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, has in- 
creased interest payable on dividend 
accumulations, premium deposit funds, 
and policy proceeds effective July 1, 
1951. The new interest rate is 3 per 
cent on policies issued July 1, 194, 
and after. For policies issued prior to 
this date the interest rate will be that 
which is guaranteed in the policy con- 
tract. In most instances this rate is 
3% per cent. 

The change in dividend scale will 
result in substantial increases in divi- 
dend accumulation totals, and will 
shorten the period required to pay UP 
or mature the policy under the accel- 
erative option privilege. The increase 
in interest earnings to the compasy 
policyholders reflects the improved s2v- 
ings from mortality and higher interest 
earnings of Indianapolis Life. 








He ably led, we gladly followed 


He’s past seventy now. But time hasn’t touched him inwardly. 
The old energy is still there, and the strong sense of calling, 
and the clear-eyed vision of the goal. He looks the part he’s 
always played—a great teacher, a moulder of men. 
Talking to him now, you know why Dr. Solomon S. Huebner 
played such a hero’s role in the building of today’s 
multi-billion dollar life insurance business. 
He never sold a dollar’s worth of life insurance himself. But he 
shaped the minds and inspired the men who have made the 
great life insurance sales records of today. He gave us a sense of 
our mission as handlers of dreams and hopes, not of dollars 

and cents. Physicians, in their moments of self-searching, think 

Hippocrates. We think — or should — of Dr. Huebner. 

It was half a century ago when young Solomon Huebner 
saw the great need for trained young men in business. The 
men were available; the training was not. He resolved 
to change all that. 
He started from scratch. There were few business schools 
then, few textbooks, fewer teachers. So, when the 
\Vharton School announced a course in life insurance, with 

t. Huebner as its guiding spirit, a new era had quietly 
begun, though not many people realized it. 

eacher and students often learned together in 
those pioneering days. The textbooks got written; 

nany he had to write himself. Eventually the 
\ via country and the nations of the world 


began to feel the influence of Solomon S. Huebner. Some of 
his students became important in the business world. Some 
went out to teach to others what they had learned from him. 
Chat would have been enough for most men. But 

Dr. Huebner had just begun. 

For fourteen years, he had nourished a dream that was 
finally realized with the chartering of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. Now all young men who wished to 
qualify for the profession of life insurance could be tested 
for aptitude, integrity, and willingness to work. Here they 
could be trained in mind and heart for better service to 
themselves, their clients, their companies, and their country. 
Many of us have climbed to success on the ladder which 
S.S. Huebner built for us. To show our gratitude, we have 
offered him every honor at our disposal. He accepts them 
graciously, but being the man he is, we think he finds 
ample reward in knowing that his work has made thousands 
of other careers possible. And perhaps his greatest reward 
comes when he walks down a street in any American 
town, and sees the self-respecting families in their 

self- respecting houses, and knows what a part life insurance 
has played in the confident rhythm of their lives. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
The Idea Man 





sales briefings 





N keeping with the tradition of “meeting deadlines,” Kenilworth H. 
Mathus always strove to write his copy two months in advance. Thus, 
although he passed away on June 18, we publish his last column at this 


time. 





HE “backbone” of many an agency 

officeis automobile liability. Just 
in case it’s not the case in your case 
(!), perhaps this coverage could stand 
a little more emphasis? And if the first 
situation does apply to you, it is pos- 
sible that you’ve been overlooking some 
other good bets and perhaps been con- 
centrating too much in that one field? 
. . » Do you have a little slip, card or 
letter which welcomes into the official 
family those who have just taken their 
insurance coverage with your office for 
the first time? . .. A similar message 
can be prepared for second- and third- 
time insureds, congratulating them even 
more strongly on their good-intentions- 
translated-into-action and compliment- 
ing them tactfully on their choice of 
insurance man. 

: “ao 


Make a brief survey of the time of 
day when you are most successful in 
closing sales. If, as the chances are, 
you find that the great majority are 
effected in the A.M., you might decide 
never to show your (beautiful) face in 
the office again until noon or after. 
Them thar golden morning hours can 
be really golden. . . . Is there some 
one person in your own home defi- 
nitely responsible for making it a safe 
place to live in? No spreading of re- 
sponsibility, no passing the buck. What 
one person is responsible? And is this 
clearly understood by all? . . . In be- 
tween the time you first go in to see 
your man and the moment when you’re 
ready to launch into your final story, 
there are three steps. You inspect the 
risks, you analyze existing policies, you 
propose a revised setup. The eventual 
sale may be simple or complicated, but 
you'll find these three steps present in 
almost every instance. 
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LIFE LINES: Next time you get dis- 
couraged, remember that your bank 
account has no place to go but up... . 
Why bother with a retirement income 
policy?: Do what one person did. He 
opened a savings account for a new- 
born infant, back in 1818. Only two 
deposits were made, ten dollars that 
year, five dollars the following. One 
hundred thirty years later the account 
was still alive, and it amounted to 
$4,310.24. . . . All that’s necessary 
under this plan, beside having a very 
little money, is to live 130 years. But 
then, as the fellow said to his girl 
friend, you'll be too old to take Yes for 
an answer. ... In writing of retirement 
planning, a Printers’ Ink author says: 
“If money has a way of slipping 
through your fingers faster as you earn 
more, put yourself in hock for all the 
retirement income insurance you can 
buy. Economists may tell you it’s a 
bad buy under inflation. But they don’t 
tell you what a wonderful invention is 
that regular monthly income check in 
your mail box, good times or bad.” 


7..©@ -<@ 


Some life insurance agents success- 
fully use a plan of attaching a colored 
three-by-five card to each regulation 
prospect card. On the former, they 
include all sorts of personal data about 
the man—his personal interest; hob- 
bies, if any; education; religion; activi- 
ties; honors; sports interests, if any; 
general personality traits; best time to 
see; and—most important of all— 
topics discussed on the occasion of last 
interview. . . . Then, on the next call, 
by first referring to the supplementary 
card, they can pick up the conversa- 
tion where it was left off and by men- 
tioning some little personal item, such 
as “How did your boy come out in that 





contest?” an impression is given, and 
rightly, that the agent is intensely in- 
terested in the prospect’s affairs. . . 

Try sending birthday greeting cards to 
children of your present and prospec- 
tive insureds. Don’t say a word about 
insurance; just let your thoughtfulness 
speak for itself. 
* 


HARKEN, HOME OFFICES: One 
insurance company had for more than 
twenty years been keeping careful rec- 
ords in one department, on the assump- 
tion that they were vitally needed by 
another. By chance it was discovered 
that the “other department” never even 
looked at them, let alone use them... . 
Ever put the microscope on all regular 
records and special tabulations, to see 
which ones could be consolidated, or 
even eliminated entirely? . . . When a 
Tuesday holiday loomed ahead, one 
Home Office thoughtfully conducted an 
opinion poll of its employees. They 
voted 3% to 1 to close the Home Office 
that Monday intervening, in order to 
have a four-day weekend, and to work 
all day the following Saturday, to make 
up the time lost. Glad to see this ex- 
ample of giving employees an articu- 
late voice in such an instance. . . 
Another company, offering prizes for a 
new company insignia and slogan, re- 
ceived more than 250 different entries 
during the first few weeks of the con- 
test. By the way, what’s the vintage of 
your company slogan—assuming you 
have one, of course? 
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Local agency advertising can hardly 
be standardized. It will vary, of course, 
as to between the seasons; age, size and 
manpower of the agency; population of 
territory and its general makeup; costs 
of various media; business conditions; 
type of clientele; competition. So, you 
see, it may not be a bad idea to enlist 
the services of the advertising and sales 
promotion experts in some of your own 
companies. . . . There are about four 
main ways of attracting attention, in 
selling that is: The customer, through 
appeals to his (1) interests and (2) 
habits; what you have to sell (3) 
through demonstrations, exhibits or 
samples of the product or service; and 
(4) who sells it—how you yourself 
look, act and talk. . . . You’ve heard 
of the manager of a branch office who, 
tired of cautioning his men about their 
personal appearance, stuck this little 
sign over the office mirrors—“This is 
how you look to your prospects.” . . - 
Don’t ask me how I know, but a certain 
police department goes this idea one b«t- 
ter. Their office “mirror” is a full-length 
affair. Along the left edge, at appro 
priate intervals down the side, appear 4 
series of questions—Hair combed? Tie 
on straight? Collar clean? Coat bvt- 
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ly in- tone. Trousers creased? Shoes shined? 
cae Whenever you can, seize the oppor- 
rds to tunity to write a special letter of con- 


pspec- gratulation to a man who has been pro- 
about moted, received an honor, had an an- 
ulness niversary, etc. Such letters get an ex- 


cellent reception, especially if you com- 
pose them solely as good-will builders 
and don’t mention business (other than 








One that conveyed by your letterhead) at 
than all. .. . You make much more than the 
I rec: saving of a three-cent stamp when you 
ap deliver claim checks in person. And 
‘d by here’s a thought: Make the delivery at 
vered the claimant’s place of work, when pos- 

= sible. His wife and family will know 
mae the good news soon enough; meanwhile, 
gular at his place of business, you are re- 
@ see ceiving some good publicity among his 
d, or associates. . . . Later, you can call your 
= * claimant and say, “Bill, who was the 

a red-headed man with glasses who came 
ed an in to see you while we were talking yes- 
They terday? Tell me where he lives and 
fice something about him. I’d like to talk to 
er to him sometime.” . . . Brother, you are in 
work a position to ask a small favor, right 
make after you’ve delivered a check! 
'o- & PROMOTION POINTERS: You 
rticu- consider it somewhat of a privilege to 
ie enter the office or home of a prospect. e 
fora B Then remember, too, that it a. Coming Through Ahead of Time! 
oe tising message, whether display, air- 
a. wave or direct mail, gets just that entry —_ 

: you yourself would like. . . . Arrange 

ge of the design of your advertising book B A N K E R S NATI O NAL 


yes matches to look like a business card, Reaches $200 Million Mark! 


utilizing both back and front covers. 


(There are more than 10 billion book . 
tee igen: ysis ogg Nag gy alts On October 5th, next, Bankers Nation- 











irdl 
ote: . «A welcome means for keeping in al will celebrate its 25th Anniversary. 
ond touch with your insured comes at vaca- For that date, we had a goal of $200 
a of tion time. Send each a little picture ons Dar ° 
<br sateen: tans: dc anna anti million of insurance in force—that fig- 
ons; seashore with a personal message writ- ure was reached on June I 1th! 
you ten thereon. Applies to good-pros- onde 
nlist pects-in-the-works, too. . . . Axiomatic, An enthusiastic agency force, new, cope 
sales my to get 0. ant ovis Rome. cially designed policies—Life, Accident, 
you need one surface that will rea : ; 

a at ier ach Mm aa es Health and Hospital—generous commis- 
ia need a far different type of printing sions, and a sincere, friendly and inter- 
nal surface. .. . Ordinary method is to have ested Home Office personnel have made 
(2) one side blotter stock, one side coated. that ‘bl 
(3) But—gur-r-r—when the user occasion- So 

or ally and mistakenly tries to blot wid 
wed de wrong side, out the window goes all 
self the good-will you’ve tried so hard to ° 
sant build up. . . . Here, then, is a some- 
who, what novel treatment: Use the custom- yy 
heir ary blotter stock one side, coated stock « 
ittle tother. Then score across the middle, Lite Insure Ce Company 
i the long way, attach a little seal (com- 
os a4 or agency trade mark preferred), MOnTCLAIR, MN. J 
cain with instructions to user after reading : 
bet: the message, to press said fold over an: a oer errerER Se ae 
oth the blotter, seal with the seal, and he W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
Dro ~ ; ne blotting — 

a You lose some advertisig value, but 
aa gain on the good-will: a pags er LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT ¢e HEALTH e¢ HOSPITAL 
*~ man said, “What you lose on the pea- 








huts you make up on the lemonade.” 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


THE CASE AGAINST 
JOINTLY OWNED PROPERTY 


GREAT majority of estate owners 

are under the false impression that 
they can save a considerable amount in 
estate taxes merely by placing their 
property in joint ownership with their 
wives, thus having only one-half of the 
value of such property taxed if either 
joint owner dies. 

Under the provisions of the present 
Federal estate tax law, property held 
jointly is subject to tax for its full value 
in the event of the death of a joint 
owner, except such part as may be 
shown to have originally belonged to 
the surviving joint owner and never to 
have been acquired by the latter from 
the decedent for less than an adequate 
and full consideration in money or 
money’s worth, and there shall be ex- 
cepted from taxation only such part of 
the value of the property as is propor- 
tionate to the consideration furnished 
by the surviving owner. 

A recent case in point was decided 
by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit on July 9, 1952, 
—Frances A. Singer, Executrix of the 
Estate of Leland W. Singer v. Frank J. 
Shaughnessy, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue. It was appealed by both parties 
from a judgment of the District Court 
for the Northern District of New York. 

The facts in the case were as follows: 
When Mr. and Mrs. Singer were mar- 
ried in 1926, he was a salesman for a 
book publishing company and also 
owned a small publishing business in 
Syracuse, New York, called the L. W. 
Singer Company. Mrs. Singer took an 
active part in conducting the business 
of the L. W. Singer Company while 
Mr. Singer continued his work for some 
years as a salesman for his employer 
and devoted what spare time he could 
to helping his wife run the Singer Com- 
pany. Subsequently, he gave up his other 
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work and devoted all of his time to the 
business. He and his wife were success- 
ful and continued to run the business 
together until he died on August 21, 
1944. 

On May 31, 1944, Mr. and Mrs. 
Singer executed a formal agreement 
setting forth that Mr. Singer had owned 
and operated the business for twenty 
years and that for eighteen years Mrs. 
Singer had been associated with him 
as an employee during which time she 
had become thoroughly acquainted with 
and versed in all phases of the business. 
although she had no financial interest 
therein, and that he had increasingly 
been relying upon her aid and advice. 
Consequently, Mr. Singer desired to 
create a partnership with her and to 
sell her an undivided one-half interest 
in the business. According to this agree- 
ment, he did sell Mrs. Singer such 
interest for $100,000, payable $28,000 
in cash and $18,000 on June 1, 1945, 
$18,000 of June 1, 1946, and $6,000 on 
June 1 in each succeeding year until 
the unpaid balance had been paid with 
interest at 3%. Mrs. Singer paid the 
$28,000 and gave her husband notes 
for the remainder. 


Determined His Value 


In the estate tax return, Mrs. Singer 
set up her husband’s interest in the 
business at one-half and valued his 
share at $100,000. She also included 
his distributive share of undivided 
profits in the amount of $68,994.16. 
Certain stocks and bonds and miscel- 
laneous property held in their joint 
names, the promissory notes she had 
made payable to him, together with 
accrued interest, the proceeds of two 
life insurance policies which matured 
at his death and in each of which she 





was named as the beneficiary were alsv 
listed in the estate tax return. 

In 1944, Mrs. Singer filed an in- 
come tax return for herself in which 
she reported one-half of the profits of 
the business from June 1, 1944 through 
August 2Ist and all of the profits for 
the remainder of that year. She also 
filed an income tax return for Mr. 
Singer including therein the entire 
profits of the business up to June Ist 
and one-half of them from that date 
through August 21st, the date of his 
death. 

Mrs. Singer did not include in the 
estate tax return two annuities—one 
purchased in 1943, providing for a 
joint monthly income for her and her 
husband, continuing during their lives 
and after the death of one to the sur- 
vivor for life, and the other, purchased 
on June 19, 1944, providing for joint 
monthly payments on the same basis 
as in the case of the first contract. In 
her income tax return for 1944, she in- 
cluded one-half of the annuity pay- 
ments made in 1944 from January | 
to August 21, and the remaining half 
in the income tax return filed for her 
husband. 

In filing the foregoing returns, Mrs. 
Singer had acted in accordance with 
the statements in the agreement she had 
made with her husband on June 1, 
1944, to the effect that she then had, 
for the first time, acquired a financial 
interest in the L. W. Singer Company. 

Thereafter, she changed her position 
and filed an amended estate tax return 
based on the contention that she had 
been an equal partner with her hus- 
band in the business from the time she 
took an active part in its affairs—that 
is, after her marriage to the date of his 
death. The adjustments that she made 
on this revised basis reduced Mr. 
Singer’s distributive share of the part- 
nership profits, and, since the jointly 
owned real and personal property had 
been acquired with the company’s 
funds, which also made up the bank 
account and which had been used to 
pay the premiums on the life insurance 
policies, the result was the inclusion 
for estate taxes of only one half of any 
of these items. 

It should be kept in mind, in reading 
this article, that Mr. Singer died in 
1944, which was several years prior to 
the time that a martial deduction was 
allowed in the Federal estate tax Jaw. 
It should also be noted that it has 
taken approximately eight years to get 
a final decision, which is generally 
favorable to the estate. Naturally, such 
lengthy litigation costs money, and 
tends to keep those interested in the 
case constantly upset. 

Now for the decisions of the courts on 
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It's best to do business with people you trust 


In the insurance business you must have 
faith in people. For 160 years our confidence in people has 
been unshaken. 


As an example of trust, we give our Agents—who are 
independent businessmen—authority to act for us. To be 
worthy of such trust, the North America Agent must be a 
man of integrity. That’s why we selected him. For the same 
reason, you can trust him to serve you well. 


Because your North America Agent can handle the 
insurance needs of homeowners without referring to us, he 
can give you faster service. Through him, we provide you 
with new and broader forms of protection at lower cost. 


The newest example of trust and teamwork is the Home- 
owners Policy—four kinds of protection in a single package 
—pioneered by the North America Companies. Now avail- 
able in a few states, it will soon be introduced in many more. 
Then everyone can obtain this better protection for fewer 
dollars and enjoy more peace of mind. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 

Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
® 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEG 1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA, 
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the various issues involved. Naturally, 
Mrs. Singer filed claims for refund, 
and the denial of the claims and the 
determination of the deficiency by the 
Commissioner resulted in part from the 
refusal to accept and give effect taxwise 
to the new position of Mrs. Singer as 
a partner in the business before June 
1, 1944, or her contention that a valid 
gift of the annuity contracts had been 
made to her. The remainder of the 
deficiency was due to the increase in 
the value of Mr. Singer’s interest in 
the business and the denial of Mrs. 
Singer’s contention that her notes had 
been given to her husband with no in- 
tention on the part of either that they 
would ever be paid and so were not ob- 


ligations owed him when he died. 

When this case was before the Dis- 
trict Court, the disputed issues of fact 
were submitted to the jury which gave 
the following answers to the following 
questions: 

“Was there a partnership agreement 
to conduct the business of L. W. Singer 
existing between Frances A. Singer 
and her husband, Leland W. Singer, at 
or about the time they were married on 
July 24, 1926, and did such partnership 
remain effective throughout the period 
of the conduct of the business of the 
L. W. Singer Company through the 
years 1926 to June 1, 1944?” Answer 
“Yes.” 

“If you find that either a valid part- 
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BUILDING GOODWILL FOR 
THE LIFE UNDERWRITER 


This is one of a 
series of advertise- 
ments designed to 
explain some of the 
benefits of Life In- 
surance, and create 
a greater apprecia- 
tion for the impor- 
tant role the Life 
Underwriter plays 
in helping plan fu- 
ture security, in- 
come and happiness. 











ASSETS OVER $156,000,000 
insurance in force over $725,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
ever $100,000,000 


LIFE @ ACCIDENT e@ HEALTH 
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. I had listened to that Southland Life Repre- 
sentative back there when he suggested I take 
out an educational policy for Mary and Bob. 
Keeping two children in college is plenty tough.” 


A college education costs a lot of money. So 
if you have youngsters you want to send to col- 
lege someday, better call the Southland Repre- 
sentative and get an educational policy that will 
pay for their education whether you live or die. 


Yes, time after time, the Southland Life Repre- 
sentative has proved to be a friend in need. 
Never turn him away—always listen to what he 
has to say—or you may live to regret it. 









INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOM W. CARPENTER, President 


Meme Office: DALLAS 
“Serving Since 1908" 


HOSPITALIZAT 
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nership agreement or a valid profit 
sharing agrement existed between the 
parties, what were the percentage pro- 
portions of such profits that was agreed 
should be owned by Mrs. Singer?” 
Answer: “Fifty per cent.” 


Purchased? 


“Were the stocks set forth in Exhibit 
37A and the bonds set forth in Exhibit 
37B, the reel estate set forth in Exhibit 
37C and the miscellaneous property 
set forth in Exhibit 37D, the annuity 
issued by the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company on April 6, 1943, 
the insurance policy issued by the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany on December 1, 1943, the insur- 
ance policy issued by the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company on 
November 1, 1932, and the policy is- 
sued by the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, on the 30th day of 
August, 1930, purchased or acquired 
by Mr. and Mrs. Singer out of profits 
from that operation of the L. W. Singer 
Company by them?” Answer: “Yes.” 

“Did Mr. Singer make absolute, com- 
plete and effective gifts to Mrs. Singer 
of the annuity policies issued by the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company on April 6, 1943, and June 
19, 1944?” Answer: “Yes.” 

“If you find that such valid gifts 
were made, were such gifts made by 
Mr. Singer in contemplation of death?” 
Answer: “No.” 

“Were the promissory notes of a face 
value of $72,000 signed by Mrs. Singer, 
valid obligations due and owing by 
Mrs. Singer to Mr. Singer?” Answer: 
“No.” 

“What was the fair market value of 
the L. W. Singer Company as of the 
date of Mr. Singer’s death on August 
21, 1944?” Answer: $275,000.00.” 

“Was the cash on deposit at the 
Lincoln National Bank in the sum of 
$170,019.19, money belonging to Mr. 
and Mrs. Singer equally at the time of 
his death?” Answer: “Yes.” 


Court's Decision 


The court held, as a matter of law, 
that the entire proceeds of the life 
insurance policies were includible i 
the gross estate of the decedent, but, 
in all other respects, judgment was e2- 
tered for the plaintiff in accordance 
with the special verdict outlined above. 

The judgment of the District Court 
was affirmed by the Court of Appzals, 
with the following comment: 

“As to the inclusion of the entire 
proceeds of the life incurance policies 
there was no error. In each, the de 
cedent had the right to change the 
beneficiary and that alone Was enough 
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profit as an incident of ownership to make Singer’s life, which had been paid for shows in the absence of any require- 
1 the | the entire proceeds of each includible with funds of the L. W. Singer Com- ment of notification to the insurance 
pro- in his gross estate *****, pany, matured and Mr. and Mrs. Sing- company, a completed gift.” 
sreed “Most of the defendant’s appeal rests er used the proceeds to buy a similar < +; 
er?” | upon his insistence’that Mr. and Mrs. joint and survivor annuity contract uggesson 
Singer were not partners ir the busi- which paid them $227.00 monthly and It should be clear to the reader, 
ness until they executed their agree- would make the entire contemplated therefore, that despite the most favor- 
ment of Juné 1, 1944. The recitations joint annuity $250.00 monthly. When able conditions surrounding the joint 
in that document, as well as other evi- each of these policies were delivered, ownership of property by Mr. and Mrs. 
hibit dence, support his contention. However, Mr. Singer told his wife that it was Singer, nevertheless, it took the courts 
hibit there was substantial evidence to show hers and handed it to her and she kept eight long years to make a final de- 
hibit that they understood that Mrs. Singer, possesson of it. Whenever annuity cision of this case. It is suggested, 
perty from the time she became connected checks were received they were payable therefore, that estate owners should 
nuity with the business following her mar- to them jointly but he endorsed the be most careful in placing property in 
Life riage, was tu be a joint owner of the checks and gave them to her. She used joint ownership with their wives for 
1943, enterprise. She was a potent factor in the proceeds as she pleased. The jury the purpose of obtaining tax advant- 
Con- its success. She had charge of it while evidently believed this evidence. It ages. 
Com- her husband was away on his work as 
nsur- the salesman of another company and 
land there was evidence to show that he 
r on always relied largely upon her ability 
y is- and deferred to her judgment. The This Agenr was A “‘LIVE WIRE”’ 
ance profits which were withdrawn were 
y of always invested in property in their 
lired joint names or maintained in bank 
rofits accounts in their joint names except 
nger for a small personal account of Mrs. 
{es.” Singer’s out of which she paid their 
com- household expenses. In short, they con- 
nger ducted the business together and shared 
the the net profits as equal partners would 
ance have done. Indeed, she seems to have 
June been the more dominant one in guiding 
the business. ***So we now take it as 
gifts established that Mr. and Mrs. Singer, 
» by as equal partners, owned and operated 
th?” the business known as L. W. Singer 
Company from the time she began her 
face work until he died. Since all of the 
ger, property held in their joint names was 
| by purchased with funds earned by them 
wer: together and withdrawn from the busi- 
ness, it follows that only one half of the making calls. His high-powered approach electrified his prospects but 
e of value of such property was includible didn’t sell insurance. Then came the light! What his clients wanted were 
the in the decedent’s gross estate. *** 
gust For the same reason only one half the facts and information. They wanted horse-power, not high power. 
joint bank account was includible. *** 
the Nor was it error to exclude the promis- Don’t short-circuit your selling. Answering a client’s queries is the key 
a of sory notes executed by Mrs. Singer that sparks insurance sales. Agents and brokers everywhere are switching 
Mr. from the decedent’s gross estate. *** 2 e , 
a to Pearl American for prompt and accurate solutions to their problems. 
i Batteries of well-grounded underwriters and fieldmen, a flexible com- 
pany attitude, and fast service and information are always available to 
our agents. Pearl American’s policy of complete cooperation can gen- 
- eels erate new business for you . . . keep old business alive. Join our high- 
in There was also sufficient evidence to frequency team and see. 
but, support the jury’s finding that Mr. 
or Singer made completed gifts to his wife 
on of the two annuity policies and that the 
ove. gifts were not in contemplation of 
a « death. The first of these was pur- FARL FRICAN 
ols, chased on April 6, 1943, with part- 
nership funds and provided for pay- PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
r ments, beginning April 17, 1943, EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
tire of $23.00 monthly to them jointly MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
rs while they both lived and then to the HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 
de | survivor. In June, 1944, a single pre CLEVELAND, 220 Bale geil NOME, 26 li Soe 
- mium life insurance policy on Mr. SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 


SELL FREE ENTERPRISE FIRST 


SURVEY was conducted recently 

by the Brookings Institution to 
ascertain how widely stocks were held 
and by whom. The result established 
that there are about six and a half 
million shareholders in the United 
States. The total is impressive, but 
many of these are holders of only a 
few shares. When we consider those 
holding stock in five or more compa- 
nies, we find that only about one per 
cent of the adult population can really 
be classified as having more than a 
passing interest in stock ownership. 

The findings of this survey were not 
surprising, but some comments on the 
report were surprising. There appears 
to be a feeling in the financial district 
that this survey calls for a selling job 
to develop more capitalists. More peo- 
ple should be stock conscious, with the 
thought that stock ownership is the 
way to help provide the capital needed 
by American Industry. American In- 
dustry, growing as it is, will certainly 
need more and more capital. but it is 
questionable whether the way to raise 
this capital is by selling the American 
public on the idea of investing its sav- 
ings in common stocks. Americans are 
quite adept at doing a selling job on 
almost any subject or any product and 
it is possible that if a concerted cam- 
paign was undertaken during a pros- 
perous period to tell the value of com- 
mon stocks, the percentage of the pub- 
lic owning common stocks could be in- 
creased considerably. This approach, 
however, would appear to be unstable 
—too much like a sailboat carrying 
excess canvas in a heavy blow. It 
could be disastrous. 

A safer and more productive step 
would be selling America and the free 
enterprise system. If that job is well 
done the absorption of securities hy a 
larger percentage of the population 
will automatically follow. 
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Too little effort has been made to 
convince the average American of the 
blessings of the American System. We 
assume he knows it, while all the time 
insidious propaganda is going on to 
undermine his faith. Big corporations 
are one of the targets of these attacks, 
and the ownership of a few shares of 
stock is not going to offset, to any ex- 
tent, the catch- words of “the welfare 
state” or the “ism” to replace all 
“isms.” 

As an example of selling the free 
enterprise system, the advertising of 
the Cleveland manufacturer of ma- 
chine tools and textile machinery, 
Warner & Swasey, is excellent. 
Straightforward, down to earth copy 
carries an easily understood message. 
This type of selling will produce more 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


“ A: Sa ee 





Donald Nelson, controller of the Stand- 
ard Insurance Company, has been 
elected president of the Portland 
(Ore.) Control of the Controllers In- 
stitute, 


staunch free enterprises than many a 
token stock ownership in big corpora- 
tions. . 

We too often forget that in this coun- 
try there are comparatively few limi- 
tations on the actions of the individual 
—that the chance is there for anyone 
ta do a better job. We cannot all be- 
come the owners of our own business. 
either because we don’t have the op- 
portunity at the right time or the driv- 
ing force necessary to put up with the 
original hardships, but we can improve 
our general lot and gradually develop 
a better standard of living for our- 
selves. This is not possible in many 
countries of the world where govern- 
ment restricts the actions of individ- 
uals, including the restraint on how 
and where one may work. 


Start Saving 


If we have freedom of choice and a 
chance to improve our lot we certainly 
should be vitally interested in preserv- 
ing the system that makes that possi- 
ble. As we progress in our efforts to 
improve our position we should be able 
to set aside some funds in a savings 
account and also to start to accumulate 
an estate through the purchase of life 
insurance. If one job does not hold the 
expected promise we are always free 
to move to another, and in any event 
the chance to grow is up to us. This 
is the freedom of the free enterprise 
system that means more jobs, more sav- 
ings and more security. Stock owner- 
ship is of secondary importance and 
will follow once the groundwork is 
laid. 

As to the capital needed by American 
Industry, that will be supplied through 
the savings funds, the Life Insurance 
Companies and those whe, thanks te 
free enterprise, have first built a re- 
serve of savings and life insurance. If 
we make a constant and intelligent 
effort to highlight the advantages of 
the free enterprise system to the indi- 
vidual over what he would be up 
against in less free economies, we will 
not only be building up the faith of 
the individual in the industrial growth 
of the country but also in the value of 
free enterprise to him or her as an 
individual. These points would seem 
to be fundamental, but still a compara- 
tively small amount of effort ‘is being 
expended to really sell the American 
public on the true advantages of the 
American System. 

The Brookings Institution 
will prove important should it impress 
our leaders, in both business and gov- 
ernment, that a fuller understanding 
of the free enterprise system is needed. 
Capital and capitalists can be made to 
grow if the soil is properly cultivated. 
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The Cost of Your 


Automobile Insurance 


AUTOMOBILE liability insurance rates do not have to increase 
if you ... and the rest of the nation’s motorists . . . do not 


want them to. 


No amount of inflation can affect the accident that does not 
happen. Increased costs of repairs and repair bills cannot be 


charged against the car that isn’t damaged. 


No court, no jury can be swayed to excessive awards for liabil- 


ity claims that do not exist. 
It all boils down to... sane driving and fewer accidents! 
Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you 


would your doctor or lawyer. For U. S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


: S. ° 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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ARSON BY CO-OWNER 


DWARD and Annie Jones pro- 

cured a fire policy on their build- 
ing in 1948. The building was oc- 
cupied by them as husband and wife 
and was community property. The 
policy was for three years and pro- 
vided that the Company “shall not be 
liable for loss by fire * * * caused 
directly or indirectly by the neglect of 
the insured to use all reasonable 
means to save and preserve the prop- 
erty at and after a loss.” One of the 
conditions of the policy was that “This 
entire policy shall be void * * * in case 
of any fraud or false swearing by the 
insured relating thereto.” 

Eight months after the policy was 
issued, Annie Mae Jones was granted 
a divorce from her husband but the 
court made no disposition of the com- 
munity property. After the divorce and 
while the original policy was in force, 
the husband feloniously burned the 
building but the wife had no connec- 
tion with or knowledge of this fact. 

The wife then sued the Company 
claiming she was entitled to one-half 
of the loss. The trial court denied a 
recovery. An appeal being taken, the 
appellate court affirmed, saying: 

Fraudulent losses are generally excepted 
from the coverage of fire insurance con- 
tracts upon grounds of public policy and 
morals. Accordingly, the voluntary and 
intentional burning of insured property by 
the insured does not ordinarily give rise 
to a cause of action for the recovery of 
loss resulting from the fire, even though 
such loss is not expressly excepted from 
the coverage of the policy. Appellant con- 
cedes in effect that the fraudulent act of 
her former husband in setting fire to the 
insured building prevents him from any 
right of recovery for the loss resulting 
from the fire but she says his wrongful 
conduct should not be imputed to her so 
as to deprive her from recovering for one- 
half of the loss resulting therefrom be- 
cause at the time when the loss was 
sustained she was not his wife and since 
the divorce decree did not make any dis- 
position of the insured property she and 
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verdict 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


her former husband owned the same as 
tenants in common at the time when the 
fire occurred. 

* * * However, we think it is quite clear 
from the terms of the policy here sued 
upon that the contingent right of Edward 
and Annie Mae Jones, or either of them, 
to recover anything on account of loss 
resulting from fire was a joint right which 
inured to the mutual benefit of both and 
that the contractual obligation of each to 
use all reasonable means to save and pre- 
serve the insured property at and after 
a loss was a joint obligation of both to 
appellee. If such was not the clearly 
expressed intention of the parties as evi- 
denced by the language used in the policy 
contract, then the courts in construing the 
same should look to the situation of the 
parties as it existed at the time when 
the contract was made. At that time 
Edward and Annie Mae Jones, the named 
insured, were husband and wife, and as 
such they were occupying the insured 
building as their homestead. Being hus- 
band and wife when they accepted the 
policy insuring their community property 
and paid the premium therein provided, 
each was acting with the other in a joint 
undertaking for the common benefit of 
both at the time they entered into the 
contract of insurance. Neither spouse 
could have insured any separate interest 
of either in the insured property at that 
time because neither had any separate 
interest therein which could have become 
the subject of insurance. 


Texas Law 


Under the Constitution and laws of 
Texas relating to property rights of married 
persons, any recovery by either or both 
for the loss of the insured property by 
fire would have been the community prop- 
erty of both so long as they continued to 
be husband and wife, regardless of whether 
the right of action or the amount of the 
recovery might otherwise be regarded as 
a joint, several or divisible interest. The 
fact that they became divorced after the 
policy had been issued and delivered to 
them did not alter or change the terms 
of the contract of insurance or the legal 
consequences thereof in so far as appellee 
is concerned. Furthermore, even after 
appellant was granted a divorce from her 


husband without any division of their com- 
munity property, she and her former hus- 
band did not cease to be joint owners of 
the insured property by reason of the 
changed relationship thereafter existing 
between themselves as tenants in common. 

In our opinion the rules of law an- 
nounced .and applied by the courts o/ 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 
and Michigan in the above cited case 
are fundamentally sound and we see no 
valid reason why such rules should no! 
be given controlling effect in their appli 
cation to the facts disclosed by the record 
in this cause. Therefore, we hold that the 
act of arson on the part of appellant’ 
former husband rendered the entire policy 
here sued upon void and deprived appel- 
lant of any lawful right of recovery herein. 
(Jones vs. Fidelity and. Guaranty Ins. 
Corp., Texas Court of Appeals, June 
19, 1952.) 

Thus even though the wife had noth- 
ing to do with the arson, and was 
divorced at the time, she could not 
recover for the loss of her share of the 
community property because the hus- 
band’s act voided the policy. 


SETTLE QUESTION ON 
AUTOMATIC ESTATE 


HOMAS McKEAN purchased for 

his four year old son, Radford, an 
“automatic estate builder” insurance 
policy providing for the payment of 
$20,000 to him (the father) if the in- 
sured (the son) died before reaching 
the age of twenty-one. All rights in the 
policy vested in the insured when he 
reached twenty-one, at which time the 
ultimate face value of the policy upon 
payment of the same premiums became 
$100,000. 

Shortly after purchasing the policy, 
Thomas McKean entered into a Pre- 
paid Premium Agreement with the 
Company whereby he deposited with 
the Company the sum of $16,315.67 to 
pay the remaining nineteen annual pre- 
miums, 

About a year thereafter Thomas Mc- 
Kean was killed in an accident. Hi> 
executor demanded that the Company 
pay over to the estate the unused por- 
tions of the premiums. The Company 
refused and suit was brought by the 
executor against the Company. The 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court stated 
the question in the case and its an- 
swer in these words: 

Stated quite objectively the question 
posed by the opposing parties is: Shall 
the $14,756.63 remaining as unpaid pre 
miums be paid over to the estate or shall 
it be used to pay premiums on the policy 
taken out by the father for his son? 

In answering this question we seek only 
one polestar and that is the intent of the 
donor, Thomas McKean. That intent is te 
be derived from two documents, the insur- 
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WHAT’S MISSING IN THIS PICTURE? 










BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INSURANCE 
(often referred to as U & O) has a place in every 
business man’s picture. Some day it may mean the difference 
between success and bankruptcy. Every year hundreds 

of thriving businesses are put to an abrupt and permanent 
end by fires, windstorms, and similar disasters. 


But if you provide your clients with Business Interruption 
Insurance you are making sure that they will never 

be forced to close down permanently because of fire or Business Interruption Insurance 
other extended coverage perils. Business owners will be 

glad to know that B.I. Insurance pays wages of Of Course. 
valuable employees, profit on lost trade and fixed expenses so 
that a business establishment can reopen with credit 
unimpaired. 


Prospects for B.I. can be found on every business 
street in your town. If you need help getting started, 
just consult one of The Travelers field men. 


Protection through The Travelers 


means increased earnings for you. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CORRECT eer 
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ance policy and the Premium Prepaid 
Agreement. .. . 

Exploring the entire area covered by 
these two documents we can arrive at 
only one conclusion, nainely, that Thomas 
McKean’s purpose was to provide financial 
security for his child, and not to enrich 
his estate. ... 

Thomas McKean’s right to withdraw the 

unused portion of the deposit made under 
the Prepaid Premium Agreement was in 
the nature of a right of revocation, but 
since, with his death, it no longer exists, 
it, therefore, cannot pass to his personal 
representative. 
(Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. vs. 
Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, May 26, 
1952.) 


CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE 
IN AUTOMOBILE POLICY 


N October 15, 1949, a man named 

Suter had an accident while driv- 
ing a Mercury owned by the Redmond 
Motor Company. As a result of the 
accident two parties were injured. At 
the time of the accident Suter was cov- 
ered by the U. S. F. & G. on his own 
Plymouth. His limits were 5/10. The 
policy had a “drive other cars pro- 
vision.” The Redmond Motor Company 
also had a policy on the Mercury with 
the Oregon Auto Ins. Co. The limits 
on this policy were 100/100. Both 
policies had co-insurance clauses. The 


ANTIDOTE 
FOR UNCERTAINTY 


How is a 45-year-old man to know his 
needs 20 years from now—for sure? 


Will a lifetime income, with insurance pro- 
tection in the interim, fill the bill then? 
Or will he arrive at age 65 still needing life 
insurance? And will his capacity to pay 
premiums meanwhile vary? 


You can’t answer these questions now. But 
you can meet these later needs with our new 
Multiple Benefit Savings Plan. 


Flexible maturity choices permit the insured 
to mature it as an endowment, or continue 
it as insurance. And the reducible premium 
feature meanwhile assures the owner’s 
ability to keep it in force. 


“A Star in the West..."% 


thin! 


4 “Ut 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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U. S. F. & G. policy provided, in sub- 
stance, that it would prorate with other 
and valid and collectible insurance, 
except that, with respect to the use by 
the insured of an automobile other 
than that named, it would be excess in- 
surance only. The Oregon Auto policy 
also provided for prorating, except 
that as to anyone other than the named 
insured, if such person had other valid 
and collectible insurance, then he 
would not be indemnified under the 
Oregon Auto policy. 

An action for a declaratory judg- 
ment was brought by the U. S. F. & G. 
to determine which carrier had to as- 
sume liability. At the time of this suit 
one injured party had already obtained 
a judgment against Suter for $7,360. 
The suit by the other injured party was 
pending. The case was tried in the 
U. S. District Court, District of Oregon, 
and resulted in a judgment declaring 
that Oregon Auto had the primary re- 
sponsibility and the U. S. F. & G. was 
not liable on its policy until the limits 
of the Oregon Auto policy were 
reached. The U. S. Court of Appeals 
did not agree with this conclusion and 
said: 


Court's Ruling 


It is plain that if the provisions of both 
policies were given full effect, neither in- 
surer would be liable. The parties admit 
that such a result would produce an unin- 
tended absurdity, and each argues that the 
court must settle upon some way of de- 
termining which policy is primary and 
which secondary. Unfortunately there is 
no statute and there appear to be no deci- 
sions bearing on the subject in the juris- 
diction in which the controversy arose, 
namely, Oregon. 

We have examined cases in other juris- 
dictions cited by counsel where closely 
similar or substantially identical disputes 
between insurance companies have arisen. 
These decisions point in all directions. 
One group indicates that the policy using 
the word “excess” is secondary and that 
containing the language of the Oregon 
policy is primary. Examples of these de- 
cisions are cited on the margin. Their 
reasoning appears to us completely cir- 
cular, depending, as it were, on which 
policy one happens to read first. Other 
cases seem to recognize the truth of the 
matter, namely, that the problem is little 
different from that involved in deciding 
which came first the hen or the egg- 
***In this dilemna courts have seized 
upon some relatively arbitrary circum- 
stances to decide which insurer must a* 
sume primary responsibility. Thus one 
group of cases fixes primary liability om 
the policy which is prior in date. Another 
group undertakes to decide which pelicy 
is the more specific, holding the one 
thought more specific to be primary. A 
other solution is represented by Maryland 
Casualtv Co. v. Bankers Ind. Co., 51 Ohio 
App. 323, 200 N. E. 849, where it was 
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s suit insured any person who might drive a car A physical examination disclosed the gate, Tennessee Supreme Court, June 
ained of the Redmond Motor Company with the tact that the total disability would con- 17, 1952.) 
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new england 


VIEWS YOU CAN USE 


NE of the most satisfying things 

about the insurance business is 
that there is no iron curtain on the 
interchange of ideas. Here’s a round- 
up of Yankee gimmicks—look over the 
line—perhaps you'll find a gem or two. 
Step a little closer, folks. Starred (*) 
items have been tested, carry a “money 
back guarantee!” 

*Personal Property Floater: Do your 
policyholders forget they purchased a 
deductible? File an explanatory letter 
upon delivery of the policy. Strictly a 
defense mechanism, it’s there when 
you need it—at time of loss. 

Motor Truck Cargo: There is a new 
awareness on the part of underwriters 
that the financial condition of their 
trucking risks is of underlying impor- 
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tance. Small shipments (under 24% 
tons) account for more than their pro- 
portionate share of overall hauling and 
handling costs. Haulers contend they 
are losing more money on less-than- 
truckload lots than they are making on 
volume lots. Freight tariffs are tending 
toward surcharging the small shipper. 
In addition to a record toll of truck 
cargo thefts (200 per cent higher than 
1945), the underwriter has something 
else gnawing at him. It is: the manda- 
tory amount of insurance required by 


governmental authorities under the 
Public Truckmen’s Legal Liability 
form, although low, and although 


backed by an indemnifying agreement 
running from the insured to the under- 
writer can be irksome—especially when 
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"Pardon me, sir, but you mean you had a nephew in the business.” 
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the insured is” bankrupt. A company 
finally compromised one case at three 
thousand dollars, collecting from the 
defunct insured at the rate of fifty do!- 
lars a month. (The Legal Liability 
form, as endorsed to conform wit) 
1.C.C. and/or state requirements, is 2 
kind of absolute guarantee in that it 
picks up a weird assortment of perils 
which, ordinarily, would not be paid 
were it not for statutory necessity.) 

Interesting insurance sales possibili- 
ties if the small shipper is squeezed too 
hard on freight charges: (1) branch 
warehouses may be established in vari- 
ous sections of the country where mer- 
chandise can be consolidated; (2) 
more firms may purchase their own 
trucks. Incidentally, the marine mar- 
ket for covering Owner’s goods in 
Owner’s trucks remains favorable. “The 
smaller the fleet, the better,” says one. 

*Public Official Bonds: Every year 
is an election year, of course, but now 
is your last chance (until 1956) to take 
advantage of the “built-in” interest for 
bonds that characterizes a presidential 
election year. Most of these bonds are 
required by law and paid for by the 
local unit of government. The official 
usually has the right of selecting his 
own surety. All you have to do is let 
the candidates for office know you're 
in a position to serve their needs. The 
by-products of these important con- 
tacts for governmental and personal 
insurance are awesome. Agents report 
they are called in for Boiler, Business 
Interruption, Crime Insurance, Fire, 
Life, Accident and Group, Marine, 
Public Liability, and more Bonds. The 
whole works, in fact, seems to be par 
for the course! 

*Customer Relations: Have you ever 
considered publishing your own 
“house” magazine? Some agents man- 
age to keep in touch with their people 
by issuing simple, inexpensive “news 
letters.” A couple of agents have done 
excellent jobs with the old-fashioned 
postal cards. By injecting your per 
sonality in a quarterly mailing you cam 
have fun, sell some additional lines, 
and not be too concerned about facing 
your man at renewal time. This is 
something like paying a loan by in- 
stalments. Bankers, and your insureds 
like to hear from you—regularly. 

*Juvenile Life and Accident: Back- 
to-school this month swings sales em- 
phasis to present and future needs of 
the kiddies. Tell the parents what the 
cash values of Limited Pay Life or 
Educational Endowments will do for 
Jackie and you’re in—for Life as well 
as other lines. Caution: Don’t forget 
the Payor Clause. It guarantees con- 
tinuation of coverage until Jackie is 
age twenty-five in event Dad is unable 
to make premium payments through 
death or permanent total disability. Sev- 
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eral agents report successful sales 
efforts based on having every new 
mother in town visited by the Welcome 
Wagon service (2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York). 

Insurancewise, arguments for and 
against selling in the Juvenile market 
seem to fall into these categories: 
Pro—(1) no subject exerts a greater 
appeal to a father than the future of 
his child and (2) if you write your 
share of these cases now, you are 
assured of a substantial future income; 
Con—it’s difficult not to sacrifice the 
father’s basic income and retirement 
protection program in your enthusiasm 
to pick up the easy sale on Junior. 

Life Insurance: As a novel twist, 
your correspondent asked an Automo- 
bile underwriter how to sell Life insur- 
ance. “My guess,” says he, “is to point 
out the guaranteed loan value of the 
contract. At least that’s the big advan- 
tage of Life insurance I have found 
so far in meeting financial emergencies.” 

Automobile Rate Increases: How can 
you explain it to the people? Evidently 
there are two lines of attack. (A) 
People, not insurance companies, have 
the accidents. People in the aggregate 
establish their own level of accidents 
and resultant total costs. From these 
statistics the cost of insurance is scien- 
tifically developed through orderly 
processes by conscientious persons, all 
of which is subject to state scrutiny. 
(B) There is a relatively low increase 
in the cost of insurance when compared 
with other consumer items. Make up 
your own local chart, using as points 
of reference the cost, situation of ten 
and twenty years ago. You may be 
surprised, your policyholders will be 
impressed. . 

Advertising Novelties: An easy way 
to foul up your budget is to be careless 
in your “gadgetry” appropriation. In 
sales promotion work, the merchandis- 
ing people know what offers buying 
incentive for their products. Three- 
fourths of their premiums go to home- 
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makers between ages 25 and 55. Chil- 
dren skim off some 20 per cent of all 
premiums. Silverware hits home in 17 
per cent of the offers; wash cloths, 5 
per cent; scissors, 4 per cent. 

If you are inclined toward giving 
something for nothing, the smartest 
idea would be first to check into your 
state law re “rebating.” By all means 
avoid giving away anything of value. 
Skirting, or infringing, the insurance 
rebaie regulations is sudden death to 
your career! 
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To members of the National Association of 

Life Underwriters on your Sixty-third Annual Ma 
Convention. Your many accomplishments are ; 
highlighted this year by the twenty-fifth anni- 

versary of the American College of Life Un- aN 
derwriters. Through this and other activities, “i 
the N.A.L.U. is rendering an outstanding wy 

i 

service to the life insurance industry. ct 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


: CHATTANOOGA 
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Revise Act 


EVEN men in the insurance indus- 

try, serving as members of a spe- 
cial group within the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances, contributed to the revision 
of the financial responsibility section 
of a uniform motor vehicle safety re- 
sponsibility act recommended for study 
by State legislatures. 

Working on the project were C. F. 
Boerner, Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Company; John P. Faude, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety; John S. Hamilton, Jr., 
American Mutual Alliance; Hugh 
Harbison, Travelers; Vestal Lemmon, 
National Association of Independent 
Insurers; Franklin J. Marryott, Liberty 
Mutual; and Richard C. Wagner, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies. Heading the subcommittee, 
which also included representatives of 
State motor vehicle departments and 
motor clubs, was Otto Messner, revenue 
secretary, State of Pennsylvania. 

Basic change in the financial respon- 
sibility section was the insertion of a 
requirement that an uninsured vehicle 
driver involved in an accident must 
post security for the accident and show 
that he can meet the financial risk of 
possible future accidents. Previously, 
the section did not call for posting of 
security for the initial accident. 

A number of States already have 
security-type financial responsibility 
legislation on their books. 


Monopoly? 

ROMINENT among the new cases 

filed for U. S: Supreme Court action 
is the Motors Insurance Corporation 
request that the court invalidate an 
Ohio law prohibiting automobile deal- 
ers from “monopolizing” the sale of 
insurance on cars they market. 

A General Motors subsidiary which 
has operated in Ohio since 1948, Motors 
Insurance contends that the Ohio 
Supreme Court took unconstitutional 
action in upholding revocation by the 
State Insurance Department of the 
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insurance licenses of about 1100 deal- 
ers. This revocation, upheld in July 
by the highest judicial body in Ohio, 
was based on alleged violation of a 
State law barring agents from selling 
insurance “principally” on goods they 
vend. 

Documents filed by Ohio Attorney 
General C. William O’Neill stated that 
all agents involved were connected 
with General Motors’ dealerships. The 
dealers, his brief said, hold an “unfair 
advantage” over other agents in the 
sale of insurance. 

In its appeal, Motors Insurance in- 
sists the “due process” clause of the 
14th Amendment has been violated be- 
cause the construction and application 
of the Ohio law are “so restrictive 
under the circumstances as practically 
to exclude automobile dealers from 
licensure as insurance agents.” Pur- 
chase of insurance from dealer-agents 
is optional with the customer, the firm 
says. 


Issue Mine Safety Booklet 


INE safety devices in the form of 

respiratory equipment are dis- 
cussed in a recent Bureau of Mines 
publication entitled Information Cir- 
cular 7636, which includes photographs 
of approved items. 

Issuance of the circular occurred in 
the same week that the White House 
approved a document that concerns 
much broader aspects of mining and 
mine safety—the McConnell bill allow- 
ing Federal inspectors to close mines 
considered dangerous to crews work- 
ing inside. As discussed in THE Spec- 
TATOR, June, 1952, the measure gives 
inspectors power to limit the time with- 
in which operators may bring safety 
measures in line with Federal stand- 
ards. 

Provision is made for fines ranging 
up to $2,000 for violation of a closing 
order. An operator whe refuses to 
admit an authorized inspector or fails 
to report information about a disaster 
can be ordered to pay a $500 fine. 

In general, an operator can appeal a 
shutdown order to the director of the 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


Bureau of Mines. He has further re- 
course to a special board of review and, 
finally, to the Federal courts. 

Though he described the new law as 
a “significant step” toward reduction 
of accidents involving mine employes, 
President Truman contended that the 
measure fails to meet “urgent prob- 
lems” in the mining industry. He named 
as “deficiencies” the following aspects 
of the law: 

1. Only voluntary compliance with 
inspectors’ recommendations is re 
quired of those operating coal mines 
regularly employing fewer than 15 per- 
sons. Many such mines, President Truo- 
man said, need safety improvement. 

2. Provisions are made for prevent- 
ing disasters resulting from only five 
causes: fire, explosion, inundation, and 
man-trip and man-hoist accidents. 
These mishaps, according to the Chief 
Executive, have accounted for only 
“approximately 7 per cent” of coal- 
mine deaths in the past 20 years. 

3. Several exemptions are allowed in 
connection with replacement of “dan- 
gerous” electrical equipment and 
“faulty” ventilation systems. 

4. Enforcement of the law will be 
difficult because of “complex” language 
relative to inspections, appeals, and 
postponing of orders. 

5. Safety enforcement functions are 
the responsibility of the head of the 
Bureau of Mines and not the Secretary 
of the Interior, which “violates the 
principle . . . that functions should be 
vested in the department head” for 
reasons of accountability and clearly- 
defined authority. 


Jobless Vets to Get Pay 


IRST unemployment compensation 

payments to the country’s newest 
military veterans, who have had service 
in uniform on or after June 27, 1950, 
will begin about mid-October. 

Title IV of the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 provides 
that a jobless veteran who meets cer- 
tain other requirements may draw 4 
maximum of $676 at the rate of $26 
per week. However, no payment is 
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C. L. U.’s! 


UITE fittingly the Life Insurance community 
QO; celebrating this year the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the American College of Life Under- 
writers and the C. L. U. program. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is 
glad to join in congratulations to the College and 
its staff, and to the many thousands of forward- 
looking men and women who have availed them- 


selves of the C. L. U. program. 


We add special congratulations to the 416 mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan family who through the 
years have completed the course for C. L. U.’s, 
and to the 530 others who have completed one or 
more parts of the course. 

Those who have participated in the C. L. U. 
program have helped qualify themselves for better 
service to policyholders and the public. They have 


recognized that Life Underwriting, like other pro- 
fessions, requires thorough preparation, as well 
as constant study to keep up with new develop- 
ments. They have sought to equip themselves to 
render the highest type of professional service. 


At Metropolitan, the importance of thorough 
training is constantly emphasized. For example, a 
staff of 161 people devotes its full time to a train- 
ing program which starts with a new Agent’s ap- 
pointment and continues throughout his career. 
In addition, a large share of the time of Managers 
and Assistant Managers is devoted to training. 

The future is indeed bright for those with the 
ambition, imagination and energy to help prepare 
themselves for more efficient service to the public 
through enrollment in the College. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1952 — METROPOLITAN LIFE 
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authorized until 90 days after enact- 


not disqualified from benefits; and 








charge in the case of mustering-out pay 


ment of the law, signed by President serve any waiting period required by amounting to $200 and $300, respec- Boan 
Truman on July 16. State law before receiving benefits. He _ tively. Sy 
Disbursements will be made in ac- cannot draw these benefits from more No veteran is authorized to get Tit!< us 
cordance with provisions of unemploy- than one State at a single time. IV benefits for any week in which he is Sy 
ment insurance laws in the various it ae ~ eligible for a benefit at the rate of $25 * ' 
States, except that the weekly maximum Waiting Time or more per week under a State un- aes 
and the duration of benefits are to be A relationship has been provided employment compensation law or tle ve. 
the same throughout the country. In between mustering-out pay and unem- Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. ry 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the ployment compensation for the veteran. Robert C. Goodwin, director of the * 
District of Columbia compensation law If a veteran is entitled to $100 muster- Labor Department Bureau of Employ- Cal 
will apply. ing-out pay he can’t receive Title IV ment Security, is responsible for ad- “ 
To qualify for unemployment pay, benefits for any week of unemployment ministering the Federal functions with- the B 
the jobless person must file for Title completed before the 3lst day after in this program. All Federal agencies som 
IV benefits; register for work; be able his discharge. This “waiting time” is are required to make available to perti- : 
to work and available for work and graduated to 61 and 91 days after dis- nent State agencies information con- ee 
cerning military service of any veteran, 7” : 
as needed in carrying out provisions mg 
of Title IV. Union 
“W 
not b 
Delay Railroad Hearings cost 
ENATE-HOUSE hearings which can | *”°" 
have considerable bearing on the 
question of increases in railroad retire- Soc 
ment benefits are not scheduled to E 
resume until November. Fe 
A committee represented by Sen. progr 
Paul Douglas, Illinois Democrat, and ie 
Rep. Charles A. Wolverton, New Jer- entail 
sey Republican, has heard one day of In 
testimony on a single aspect of the og 
problem—liberalization of benefits. At ape 
that time Sen. Douglas announced that ber, 1 
arguments for and against greater bene- gp 
: m nai 
fits would be taken up again when than j 
more committee members are present. for 5! 
Two aspects of the problem not 
, , ; spent 
touched on in the abbreviated hearings the 
were methods of financing possible in- enon 
creases and relationship of the rail- aie 
road retirement system to the Social P “ 
Security program. I 
Bulk of the testimony presented to the 
Congressional committee opposed high- ] 
er benefit payments at this time. Spokes- 
men for the railroads, the Railroad 
¢ r Ba 
e 
‘ 











PULL UP A CHAIR! 


Comfortable? Now, we'd like to tell 
you about us. Agents say that they 


like our 


strength . . . Our young, forward- 
thinking management . . . Our instant 
home-office co-operation . . . Our accu- 
rate knowledge of their problems . . 


unquestioned _ financial 


losses . . . Our experienced fieldmen 
who always leave ideas that win and 
hold business — that meet and beat 
. Our prospect-tested 
production helps — guaranteed to tilt 


sales. Like details? 


competition . . 


YOU'RE 
UP FRONT 
WITH THE 














Retirement Board, and the non-operat- 
ing rail unions showed no enthusiasm 
for raising of benefits, as requested 
in a statement made by Clarence B. 
Carter, national secretary of the Rail- 
road Pension Conference. 

This organization, describing itself 
as representing “railroad workers from 
the various crafts on the major rail- 
roads,” advocates half-pay retirement 
for a worker after 30 years’ service, 


Our alertness to changes that mean 
new premium income for them... 
Our prompt, pleasant adjustment of 


regardless of age. Benefits under this 
plan would be based on an employe’ 
five years of highest earnings. 





BOSTON 
AND 
Si-sleleY O10 COLONY 


David B. Schreiber, associate g&® Freder 
EIGHTY SEVEN KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS eral counsel of the Railroad Retirement val, 
eside 
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Board, argued that it would cost the 
system an extra $200 million per year 
if all workers with 30 years’ service 
retired on half pay at age 60. He said 
the system is not over-financed and 
“no consideration can be given to 
liberalization of benefits . . . without, at 
the same time, considering some meth- 
od by which additional revenues could 
be secured to cover the added cost.” 

Called upon for impromptu testi- 
mony, George E. Leighty, chairman of 
the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, asserted that the demand for 
greater retirement pay is backed by 
“fly-by-night outfits not responsible to 
anyone.” Leighty, who is also presi- 
dent of the Railroad Telegraphers’ 
Union, added: 

“We know these crackpot ideas can- 
not be enacted into law and hold the 
cost of the system to a reasonable 
amount.” 


Social Security Costs Up 


EWER people received public assis- 

tance under the Social Security 
program last year than in 1950, but 
there were increases in both the Federal 
contribution and total costs. 

In December, 1951, 4,964,000 per- 
sons were receiving Federal-State aid. 
as compared with 5,167,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1950. However, $60 million more 
in national funds were spent last year 
than in 1950. Federal money accounted 
for 52.7 per cent of the $2.284 billion 
spent in 1951 and for 52.1 per cent of 
the $2.198 billion required in 1950, 
according to the Federal Security 
Agency. 

A principal reason for the increase 


ELECTED OFFICER 





Frederick A, Schnell, nationally promi- 
nent insurance leader, elected 2nd vice- 
president, The Prudential, Newark. 


in expenditures was said to be the com- 
paratively new Federal provision for 
aid to needy parents or other relatives 
caring for dependent children. In ad- 
dition, aid to the disabled and other 
groups not covered earlier added to 
1951 costs. Many persons now eligible 
for Federal financial help formerly had 
to be cared for by State and local 
relief agencies. 

State efforts to keep payments in 
line with rising costs of food and other 
essentials also are believed to have 
contributed to the increase. During 


1951, average payments to the aged 
were advanced from $43.05 to $44.54 
per month. Higher payments also were 
made to other classes of recipients. 

Beginning Oct. 1, when the 1952 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
become effective, there will be addi- 
tional Federal fiscal aid for the States. 
FSA says the new amendments will 
enable many States to pay $5 per 
month more to aged, blind, and dis- 
abled persons in need, and $3 per 
month more to dependent children and 
their parents. 





I: is a trite saying thet “If 
wishes were dollars we'd all 
be millionaires.”” Wishing is no 
substitute for hard reality. 


Yet, it is a common failing to 
wish things were as we want them instead 
of taking more realistic steps to assure this. 
Why continue to wish that the companies 
you represent were more progressive, more 
co-operative, and more constructively help- 
ful to you? It may be quite possible through careful investigation 
and analysis to find just the kind of companies you want. Not 
wishing, but seeking can be your answer. 














Financial strength and modern facilities alone are not sufficient. 
The right company must also understand and be experienced in 
helping to solve the agents many daily sales problems. The Fire 
and Casualty Companies of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group 
pride themselves on having 
such Understanding. Their 
numerous agencies of long 
standing prove it! 
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War Risk Bill 


BILL is before Canada’s Parlia- 
ment which aims to establish a 
“Canadian Ship Owners Mutual Assur- 
ance Association” to insure ships, air- 
craft and cargo against any war risk. 
In introducing the Bill, Finance Min- 
ister Abbott pointed out that war risks 
are not considered an insurable risk 
by the insurance companies. They hold 
that such risks are not susceptible to 
actuarial calculation and consequently 
should be insured with the Government. 
The proposed Canadian Plan is simi- 
lar to one adopted in the United King- 
dom during the last war. At that time 
shipping companies formed a volun- 
tary insurance association or club 
which wrote insurance on the ships 
and then reinsured with the Govern- 
ment. Canadian shipping at that time 
was insured with these clubs but now 
Canadian merchant marine has reached 
the point where it is feasible to form 
its own association. 

In having a Canadian association. 
transactions would be in Canadian dol- 
lars and adjustments could be made 
more quickly and more easily. It is 
believed that the plan would apply to 
Great Lakes shipping. Mr. Abbott in- 
dicated that all Canadian registered 
ships would participate, the insurable 
values being estimated at $115 mil- 
lions. 


canada 


The insurance companies do not 
enter into the arrangement, although 
it is probable that they will voluntarily 
assist. Premiums will be paid into the 
association which will retain only 
enough to pay costs of operation and 
insure part of the risk, the balance 
will go into the consolidated revenue 
fund to cover reinsurance risks. The 
Bill is described as a “stand-by” pro- 
vision to enable the plan te go into 
operation quickly if a war emergency 
should arise. 


Newfoundland Sales Up 


‘INCE Confederation with Canada 

two years ago, sales of new ordi- 
nary life insurance in Newfoundland 
have increased by nearly 50 per cent. 
Total in 1951 was $10.8 millions; for 
the first four months of 1952, $3.5 
millions. 


Life Sales Up 


URING the first half of 1952, 
Canadians bought 15.5 per cent 
more new life insurance -than they did 
in the same period last year. Figures 
released by the Canadian Insurance 
Life Officers’ Association show total 
sales of $1.15 billions to the end of 
June, compared with $996.5 millions in 
the first six months of 1951. 
There was a strong demand for 





Health Coverage 


| {prune 1951, the number of lives 
covered by group accident and 
sickness insurance increased by about 
25 per cent. Canadians buy their insur- 
ance in a highly competitive market; 
from Canadian, British or United States 


Temporary 
Type of Disability 
, Insurer Benefits 
ne. 
Croup Policies 730,000 
individual ..... . 140,000 
Blue Cross Plans . x 
Medical Care Plans x 
Totals 70 000 
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life insurance companies, from stock 
companies or mutual companies, from 
casualty companies, from the Blue Cross 
Plan and from Medical care plans. The 
following table shows estimated num- 
ber of Canadians who enjoy protection 
under the principal forms of group 
accident and sickness coverages: 


Surgical Medical 





Hoop Expense Expense 
Benefits Benefits Benefits: 
1,620,000 1,655,000 790,000 
580,000 200 , 000 120,000 
2,950,000 x x 
x 1,530,000 1,530,000 
5,150,000 3,385,000 2,440,000 


SEED 


group insurance, sales being 36.5 per 
cent above the previous year. In the 
3\%-year period since the end of 1948, 
group insurance in force in Canada in- 
creased by more than 80 per cent. At 
$858.1 millions, sales of ordinary life 
insurance in the six-months period were 
up 12.9 per cent over 1951’s total of 
$761.1 millions. Ordinary life insurance 
accounted for about 75 per cent of total 
sales. New industrial insurance showed 
a small gain, being $93.8 millions as 
against $90 millions in 1951. 


Auto Rates May Rise 


NLESS there is a change in the 
loss situation, another increase in 
automobile insurance rates seems like- 
ly at the end of the year. Last year 
claims incurred, plus adjustment ex- 





penses, were about 70 per cent of total 
premiums earned. With an average 
commission to agents of about 17 per 
cent and taxes 2 per cent, only 8 pe: 
cent was left to pay all other expenses. 
It would appear that the total income 
was too low to pay claims and allow 
for other expenses and taxes, without 
considering any profit for the com- 
panies. 

Higher costs per claim rather than 
increased accident frequency are re- 
sponsible for the situation. In 1940 
there were 14.9 claims per 100 insured 
cars, with an average of $88 a claim. 
Average cost per car per claim worked 
out at $13.11. In 1950, the claim fre- 
quency dropped to 12.9 per cent but 
the average claim rose to $154. Cost 
per car per claim was $19.86, up 51.5 
per cent from 1940. 


Busy Executive 


LECTION of William Matheson 
Anderson, C.B.E., F.S.A., to the 
post of chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Canadian Welfare Council 
turns the spotlight on one of Canada’s 
leading life insurance executives. At 
present Vice-president and Managing 
Director of the North American Assur- 
ance Co., Mr. Anderson has served a‘ 
president of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers’ Association, the Life In- 
surance Institute of Canada, and the 
Canadian Association of Actuaries. 
In 1945, he helped Canada over the 
hump from wartime to peace as Acting 
Director General of the National Hous 
ing Administration. For his services. 
he was made a Commander of the 
British Empire in 1946. In 1950 he 
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So Help the Agent 


The advertisement above . . . the first in a 
completely new series sponsored by The Home 
Insurance Company . . . will be seen by more 
than 23 million readers of national magazines. 


Its purpose is to present, to the people he 
serves, the story of The Home agent... as a 
friend, a neighbor, an integral and contributing 
part of his community life—and thus to help 
him in selling and serving his customers. 


It is a story The Home is proud to tell, 
on behalf of its agents everywhere. 


* THE HOME* 
Susuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 

THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Casualty Insurance + Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


~ 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
WILL APPEAR IN 


ACtivities, 
DP you 
er. 
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was one of the authors of the brief on 
Old Age Security presented by the 
insurance industry to the Canadian 
Government and the existing legislation 
closely follows this suggested program. 

Bill Anderson has western roots. He 
was born and educated in Winnipeg. 
and came east to study mathematics 
and physics at the University of To- 
ronto on a scholarship. While at the 
university, he joined North American 
Life as an actuarial student and en- 
tered full-time service with the company 
when he graduated in 1926. 

By 1928 he had completed his actu- 
arial examinations and qualified as a 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 


America, a course that usually takes at 
least seven years. In the same year 
he was made an executive officer of 
the North American. This began a 
meteoric career; Assistant General 
Manager in 1939, General Manager in 
1945, Director in 1946, and his present 
post as Vice-president and Managing 
Director in 1950. 

Aside from his duties as one of 
Canada’s leading life insurance execu- 
tives, Mr. Anderson finds time to be an 
active student of social legislation and 
also an internationally-known expert 
on bridge. At the drop of a hat, he’ll 
hold forth on any and every subject. 
from taxes to golf. He has definite and 














REINSURANCE MARKET 
Both Fire and Casualty 


For Inquiry Write 


NARRAGANSETT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PROVIDENCE, RHODE 
17 Custom House Street 


ISLAND 




















99 John Street 


record. 


0AMERICAN 
REINSURANCE 


Over the years on numerous occasions we have been highly 
complimented on the sterling type of reinsurance service we are 
able to render our friends. Naturally, we are quite proud of our 


While we handle some of the largest accounts in the business, 











roup 


New York 38, N. Y. 


well-informed ideas on everything. His 
personality was neatly summed up re- 
cently by one of his business acquaint- 


W. M. Anderson 


ances, who said with a rueful smile: 
“I once tried to keep up with Bill 
Anderson—and I haven’t been the same 
since.” 

Bridge is a family game with the 
Andersons. Mrs. Anderson is even bet- 
ter known than he as a player, and Bill 
himself is frequently consulted on 
mathematical problems by such bridge 
teachers as Charles Goren. 


Canada Leads 


ie relation to national income, 
Canada leads the world in total of 
life insurance in force. According to 
the Institute of Life Insurance, total 
life insurance in force in Canada is 
120 per cent of the national income. 
The United States is second with 98 
per cent. Next in order are: the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands, each of which has a total in 
force about equal to 50 per cent of 
national income. Total life insurance 
in force since the beginning of World 
War II has increased 130 per cent in 
Canada and about 100 per cent in the 
U. S. 


~ 





Appointments 
Canadian Association of Actuaries—. 
B. Morrison (Manufacturers Life) 


we also service hundreds of small accounts. In fact, no reinsur- 
ance account is too small—nor too large—for us to put all of our 
highly trained technical staff on the job. If yours is a reinsurance 
problem, the American Reinsurance Group can handle it, and 
would welcome the opportunity. 


president; Lachlan Campbell (Sun 
Life) secretary-treasurer; R. J. Has 
brouck (Prudential of America), H. 
L. Sharpe (Northern Life), D. T. 
Weir (North American Life), 
elected to council. 

Life Insurance Institute of Canada— 
H. L. Guy (Mutual of Canada) pres 
ident; G. T. Prentice (Imperial) 
first vice-president; G. E. Brown 


(Sun) second vice-president. 
een 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
Fidelity Surety 
Marine Allied Lines 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Casualty 
Fire 
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smile: 


h Bill 





